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Art. I. Eundinus; or, Dialogues concerning the Law and Conftitution 
of England. With an Effay on Dialogue. 8vo. 4 Vols. 148. 
Boards. White. 1774. 

HAT the Author of thefe Dialogues is, or has been, a 

profeffed lawyer, cannot be doubted ; and he is fo accuf- 
tomed to the language and forms of his profeffion, that he 
adheres clofely to them, even in his: preface. Under the cha- 
rater of Editor, he adopts the idea’of confidering the Public. 
asa jury. -Placing: himfelf, therefore, for 2 moment, on the 
bench, he addreffes the Public, at large, with refpec to the fate 

a of the prefent work; and declares that he lays afide any private 

| regard for the Author, in afluming the impartiality of a judges 
| The gentlemen of the jury are told that the caule now before 

ish = them, for their determination, is in the nature of a feigned iffue. 


se Prapeipal Revolutions that have t. 


It is not a gueftion of damages, but a queftion of right merely; in 
# which the Author is to be confidered as the plaintiff, and thofe 
3 readers who happen to difpute his prefent claim are the defend= 
4 ants. Among other language'of this kind, which is carried on 
§] toadegree that ‘cannot well be vindicated from the charge of | 
F pedantry, the Editor thus befpeaks a favourable verdict : 
4. < “If you'fhould be of opinion that the fubject interefts the 
Public ; that the form in which ‘it is treated, is not only un- 
common, but taken together with the fubje& is calculated for a 
fewhours'to fupply the place of fuch books of amufement as 
have'nothing but the form to’recommend them ; if you think 
the notions the Author has advanced are, upon the whole, fup- 
ported by the many great names that you obferve he has called 
a his witneffes'on the prefent oceafion ; .if you find that he has 
diflented with candour where he differs in opinion ; if where he 
cénfures things, he has induftrioufly {pared ‘perfons, or where 
he thought himfelf obliged to cenfure’ paflages he has fairly cited ’ 
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them; if you fhould be inclined to think rather favourably of 
his head, and at the fame time you find no grounds for any im- 
putation on his heart, you will give your verdict in his favour ; 
but if, upon the whole, you think otherwife, you will find for 
the defendants.’ 

Our Author, in opening his Effay on Dialogue, points out 
the advantages, and the antiquity, of this form of writing.. 
With regard to its ufe of fiction, he obferves that it is a kind 
of poetry. It is of a double nature, didaétic as well as dra- 
matic. The didactic nature of it confifts in'teaching fomething 
by feigned characters, and in an imaginary converfation : but 
the dramatic caft of the work muft foften the rigour of profeffed 
inftruction. After confidering:the didactic and dramatic quali- 

ties of the dialogue, and making fome reflections on. the fcenery 
of the ancient dialogue, the Author fhews why imaginary cha- 
racters have been preferred to real, in the prefent performance, 
This naturally leads him to an examination of what the inge- 
nious Dr. Hurd has advanced upon the fubject. What is here 
faid, in oppofition to the fentiments of that able critic, is not 
unworthy of notice; though we ftill agree in opinion with Dr. 
Hurd, that, where it can be attained, the conducting of the 
dialogue. by. real characters is far preferable to. the ufe of ima- 
ginary ones. We do not, however,. fee any fufficient reafon. 
for totally excluding the latter mode: of compofition, which, on: 
fome occafions and on feme topics, may have its peculiar ad- 
vantages. ) 

In difcuffing the fubjeéts proper for dialogue, the Writer be-. 
fore-us contends that none are excluded by their nature from: 
heing treated in this manner, except fuch. as-are too abftrufe 
or too trifling to be fit for converfation pieces. * The fubjec& 
of law, fays he, in general fteers very happily between thefe two 
extremes. Its connection with morality; its being what every 
body. in. fociety muft live under, and confequently. know fome- 
thing of, will always make it an interefting and- nota difficult 
{ubject for converfation. And this propriety, which ftands its 
ground in the eye of reafon, has an additional fupport from- 
very early example. The treatifes. of Plato and Tully of this 
name, are {till extant to vindicate the affertion. 

¢ The law of England in particular, fo very: liberal and dif- 
fufive in its nature, will fcarce be difputed to afford many en- 
tertaining and inftrudtive topics of difcourfe. One reafon to 
recommend this way of writing on fuch fubjeéts, may be drawn- 
from a circumftance to which law and dialogue have equally: 
a relation, that of ** argument,” by which I mean the exercile 
rather of a natural than artificial kind of logic.’ 

Having fhewn that law may be properly treated in the form- 
of dialogue, the Author procceds to the confideration of! the’ 

various. 
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various modes that have been adopted in writing on this fubject. 
The dialogues that have been compofed on law-matters next 
come in review befote him, and he particularly characterizes 
and commends thofe of Germain and Fortefcue. He then lays 
before his readers a view of the prefent work; after which he 
makes fome remarks on feveral publications relative to the 
Englith conftitution, and pafles a bigh encomium on Sir Tho- 
mas Smith’s ** Republic of England,” and Sir Bulftrode White- 
locke’s ** Comment on the King’s Writ for choofing Members 
of Parliament.” The effay concludes with an apology for treat- 
ing on the fubject of the third dialogue, after its having. been 
fo ably difcufled by other writers, and efpecially by Mr. Juftice 
Blackftone. 

Our Author is far from pretending that this form of writing 
is the beft way of becoming acquainted with the fubjects con- 
tained in thefe dialogues ; much lefs, that the prefent are the moft 
pleafing fubjects for this form. © It is fufficient,’ he obferves, 
‘ for me, if what thefe dialogues contain has weight enough to 
fend any of my readers, who before were ftrangers to the fub- 
je@, to thofe great authorities, the fountain head, from whence 
fuch learning flows the pureft ; and that this mild and engaging 
form is not improper for the fubject itfelf. I fhall then, with 
the vanity of an Author, compare myfelf to one who in his 
travels over a bleak and dreary country, has picked up fome 
plants, which he afterwards transfers to fome delightful fpot, 
in a milder climate; where their novelty at leaft may make 
them admired even among more agreeable productions, by thofe 
who would never have vifited them on their native foil. And if 
after all they fhould have any medicinal virtues ufeful in life, 
they will be welcome wherever they can be made to grow.’ 

The fcene of thefe dialogues is laid at the country-houfe of 
Eunomus, a lawyer of eminence in his profeffion. He is vifited, 
in his retreat, by Policrites, a yong gentleman defigned for the 
fame profeflion ; who, on feeing the Odyfley of Homer, opened 
in that part where the difcovery of Ulyffes to his aged father is 
fo pathetically defcribed, exprefies his regret at being obliged to 
quit the enchanting fcenes of fancy for the dry and intricate 
paths of the law. ‘ I with, fays he, the poets had lefs power 
of captivating the imagination, or that their power was at- 


» tended with lefs fatal confequences to the deeper parts of Jearn- 


ing. The foil of Parnaflus, I am fure, is barren, however 
pleafant the air of it is. But why fhould I blame the poets in 
particular, when other arts tending only to polifh and refine the 
manners are {ubject to the fame imputation? Thofe who are 
addifted to this profeffion ought to give them all up; or at 
leatt muft allow, that by retaining their fondnefs for thefe, they 
retard their progrefs in that. They occafion the lofs of much 
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time, and, at beft, are things with which the ftudy of the law 
has no manner of connection.’ 

Thefe remarks give rife to the fubject of the firft dialogue, in 
which Eunomus atlerts, that. all arts and fciences have fome 
kind of conneétion with one another ; and fhews particularly, 
that there is a mutual intercourfe conftantly kept up between 
the law and other fciences. In the illuftration of this matter, 
the objedtions of Policrites are anfwered, the conneCtion between 
the different liberal arts is pointed out, the meaning of fuch 
conneétion is explained, and an appeal is made to inftances and 
examples of it in the profeffion of the law; and efpecially to Sir 
Matthew Hale, Sir Thomas More, Lord Bacon, and Lord $o- 
mers. In the farther profecution of the dialogue, Eunomus de- 
fcribes the utility that may be derived from the ancient poets 
and orators, and from the fpeeches of the hiftorians and the epic 
poets. This brings on the confideration of the queftion, whether 
the profeffion of the law admits of eloquence ; upon which fube 
ject our Author has exprefled’ himfelf in the following terms : 

¢ | will not go fo far as to think their opinion worth an an- 
fwer, who hold, that modern times are ftrangers to, or rather 
will not bear eloquence: becaufe I think they are fufficiently 
refuted by fa&. And the netion is as deftitute of found judg- 
ment, as it is contrary to experience. Nor doI think the no- 
tion of others is better founded, who maintain, that an Englifh 
bar will not admit of eloquence, being of a nature extremely 
different from the courfe of judicature in Athens or Rome: 
from which as we are fuppofed to be acquainted with the 
only true models of elcquence ; fo the circumftances of former 
times and different forms of policy are thought to exclude all 
others as much from the application of cloquence, as from a 
competition with the great orators of thofe days. 

« I am fpeaking to one who knows from hiftory and his own 
experience, that even here the fact is directly otherwife. But 
was I to borrow no argument from experience, it would be 
enough to fay in general that eloquence is the common child of 
freedom and of knowledge: that in any ftate, where the ma- 
turity of its learning keeps pace with the freedom of its confti- 
tution, men muft have conftant opportunities, and they will be 
able to make the beft ufe of opportunities to pesfuade or refute 5 


will find ample field for panegyric or fatire; will be able to — 


raife or overcome occafional appofition. Alt which are no 
other than the various modes and characters of eloquence con- 
ceived in the abftract. Nor as to the particular application of 


it to our profefiion, fhould I think thofe would have very firm’ 


ground to ftand on, who would argue, that in a conftitution 
governed by law, particularly in the very courfe of expounding 


that law, or debating on it, there can be no room for the free” 
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ufe of genuine eloquence; fuch as, according to the true idea 
of it, may command the paffions while it convinces the judg- 
ment; may bear down all oppofition, and carry every thing in 
triumph before it. 

‘ To explain myfelf, I will not fcruple to fay, an addrefs to 
a jury is the field for eloquence ; as an addrefs to the court is 
for argument. And thus (however they may accidentally in- 
termix) the provinces of ftrict reafoning and of eloquence, as 
to the prefent application of them, are as diftin&t from each 
other, as law and fact are. Nor yet would I fcruple to allow, 
that in our books much fewer inftances occur of eloquence than 
of logic, though I am contending, that the fame profeffion is a 
fchool for both. ‘The reafon is, one is a dry independent are 
that borrows no affiftance from occafion, time, or place: the 
other is fo much indebted to all thefe, and above all, to the 
form of expreflion and the manner of the {peaker, that the beft 
account of it at fecond hand, compared to its original exertion 
and influence, is like a print copted from a painting of Titian’s 
er Claude Lorain’s ; which may be correét enough, perhaps, as 
to the defign, but muft be ftript of the peculiar excellence of the 
original, its warmth of cobouring. - And thus it is, that though, 
for initance, the Elements of Euclid, or fome pieces of Arif- 
totle’s, are the fame to us as they were to thofe of his own 
times ; the remains of Tully or Demofthenes are not. 

‘ With thefe allowances, I may venture to add, that fome 
few {fpecimens in the State Trials may be looked upon as excele 
Jent inftances in this profeffion, both of argument and of elo= 
quence: though I confefs for the latter, it is always better 
worth while to confult the times, than any books whatever.’ 

The Author next makes a tranfition to hiftory, the ufefulnefs 
of which to the ftudy of the law, is judicioufly difplayed. But 
we are not equally fatishied with what he has put into the mouth 
of Policrites, with regard to our hiftorical writers. ‘ I am fo far, 
fays he, from denying the ufe of hiftory, Englifh hiftory I mean, 
that in my opinion, if any thing has a direct and immediate con- 
nection with law, it is this. 1 rather wonder, fo little of this 
kind has been left us by perfons of this profeflion. For whocan 
be fuppofed to be better acquainted with the conftitution, than 
thofe whofe province it is to defend it in fo many fhapes; and 
who, from the nature of their ftation, are mot converfant in 
records, the pillars of hiftory? who, from their acquaintance 
with evidence, the manner of ftating facts diftinfly, and 
examining what is or is not probable, can better fill up the 
draught of hiftory as it is left us by one of the beft judges of 
antiquity? ‘* Nequid falfi dicere audeat, nequid veri non aue 
dea” — Perhaps it would be a flender commendation, where the 
track itfelf has been fo little frequented in this country, tofay 
» Le 3 none 
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none have made a nearer approach to fame, through this avenue, 
than thofe who have ftood foremoft in our profeflion. | think [ 
need not explain my meaning by mentioning the hiftories of 
Henry the Seventh, and the Civil War. That this track has 
pot been more frequented by fome of the fame fet of men, may 
be imputed to their want of lgifure ; in fome meafure to a deli- 
cacy perhaps, in declining to relate tranfactions, in which their 
own part, though often confiderable, was only fhort. But in 
general it is much to be lamented, that in this country, immor- 
tality of reputation, which is one great fpur to actions, and 
wifely made perhaps 
The laft infirmity of noble minds, . 

is after all left at the mercy of obfcure and private hiftorians, 
We have few Xenophons and Cafars ; as few Bacons and Cla- 
yendons ; few in any public capacity who have penned memo- 
rials of the times in which they lived ; and defcribed the fceneg 
in which they acted themfelves.’ 

In a note on this paflage, our Author exprefles no fmall de- 
gree of diflatisfation with Mr. Horace Walpole, who has paffed 
a fevere cenfure on Sir Thomas More, Lord Bacon, and the 
Earl of Clarendon, as hiftorians; and who has faid, that *¢ it 
is hoped no more Chancellors will write our ftory, till they can 
diveft themfelves of that habit of their profeffion, apologizing 
for a bad caufe.” Mr. Walpole’s remark, like many others 
which occur in his works, is, perhaps, rather fuperficial, and 
a little petulant; but, at the fame time, we can by no means 
apree with the Writer of thefe Dialogues, in his high opinion of 
the hiftorical merit of Bacon and Clarendon. Both thefe gregt 
men are very reprehenfible for their prejudices, their partiality, 
and their undue attachment to the memory of princes who were 
guilty of tyranny and oppreffion. Their manner of compofi- 
tion, too, can never be juftly confidered as a perfect model. 
The ftyle of Lord Bacon partakes of the pedantry of the age in 
which he lived; and Lord Clarendon’s is intricate, obfcure, 
prolix, and fometimes ungrammatical. It is, indeed, often 
admirable in point of ftrength and copioufnefs ; and his charac> 
ters are drawn with a maiterly hand. They are always beauti- 
ful as pcyuress though they are not always ftrily conformable 
to truth, ! . deo si | 
- What our Author has faid to the difparagement of ob/cure 
and private hifiorians is equally erroneous. In the prefent age 
at leaft, in which the fources of hiftory have been fo fully dif- 

played, and an extenfive knowledge of the world, and the moft 
liberal views of things, are attainable by perfons of almoft every 
rank, why fhould not private men be as capable’ of hiftorical 
compofition as the greateft of our lawyers !. We fhould be glad 
49 know what genilemen of the law could be mentioned, who 
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qould be likely to write the hiftory of their country with an 
ability, penetration, and elegance fuperior to what we meet 
with in Leland, Hume, and Robertfon. As to our prefent 
Dialogift, whatever dignity in his profeffion he may now pof- 
fefs, or hereafter attain, we will venture to foretell, that, un- 
jefs he fhould greatly improve in liberality of fentiment, and 
clafical purity of language, he will not eafily rife to an equa- 
lity with feveral of thofe whom he confiders as obfcure and pri- 
vate -biftortans. 

The remainder of the dialogue is employed in pointing out 
the neceflity and utility of an acquaintance with the law of na- 
ture, the civil, the canon, the feudal law, and the pofitive 
laws of other countries. 

The fecond dialogue is carried on by the fame perfons, Po- 
licrites and Eunomus, and takes in the whole of the fecond vo- 
Jume. It is almoft entirely confined to points in which lawyers 
alone are peculiarly concerned, After-treating on the language 
of the Jaw, and endeavouring to prove that pleading is a {cience, 
the Author enters into a copious difcuffion of the fubject of 
conveyancing; from which he pafles to the practice of the 
courts, and all the proceedings refpe€ting a fuit, whether be- 
fore, at, or after the trial. In the courfe of the dialogue, 
many curious particulars are confidered ; and the Writer feems 
to have accomplifhed his purpofe of inftructing young gentle- 
men, defigned for the bar, in a variety of things relative to 
their profeffion. He has, likewife, the farther defign of vindi- 
cating the wifdom of the law itfelf; with regard to which he 
has fucceeded in feveral inftances, though he hath not kept him- 
felf wholly free from the bigotry of the lawyer. He undertakes 
a vindication of the law, in refpect of its delay and expence ; 
and would even perfuade us, that the poor are not, in any de- 
gree, deprived of the means of fuing for or defending their own 
fights. This is certainly going too far, though we are not in- 
fenfible that more may be alledged on the fubject than fuperfi- 
cial declaimers are apt to imagine. | 

Toward the conclufion of the dialogue, our Author makes 
fome judicious obfervations on the difficulties arifing from the 
antiquity of the law; and fhews how far the ftudy of antiquity 
8 neceflary. From thence he defcends to certain lighter mat- 

ters which concern the hiftory of the profeffion ; fuch as its 
feats of réfidence, its various degrees, the ancient and modern 
qualifications for thofe degrees, and the mafques and revels for- 
merly given by the Inns of Court. The obftacles to the ftudy 
ofthe law, which proceed from ourfelves, are next confidered ; 
and the fecond volume is finifhed with a well-drawn portrait of 
ai eminent counfellor, who had retired from bufinefs. 

[To be concluded in our next.) 
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Art. Il. The divine Predi@ions of Daniel and St. Fohn demonfirand 
in a fymbolical theological Differtation on Cox’s Mufeum, with Notes 
critical and explanatory, and a dedicatory Epijtle to the Bifop of 
Gloucefter. gto. 18. 6d. Wheble. 1774. 


His ego fuetus, 
Dum melior vires fanguis dubat, emula necdum 
Temporibus geminis canebat [parfa fenectus. 


O did Entellus fay, and fo faith Martinus Scrisierus, 
who had like fmall expe€tance to be called from that long 
and uninterrupted repofe in which he was ftealing gently forward 
into the land of oblivion. Yet to fee this pert Dares invade my 
province, and ftand aftride with his cammentariclum over the 
profound abyfs of typi-fymbolo-theology, provoketh moft juftly 
mine honeft indignation, 
Tantane patienter ! animalcula criticularia! commentatoruncus 
lorum fcabies! who, or from whence art thou, that attempteft to 
pervade thofe myfteries which Scriblerus alone was born to 
unfold ? 

Dareft thou to lift thy profane voice againft the mighty Epi- 
fcope of Gloucefter, that Babel of learning, who hath not 
found his fellow fince the confufion of tongues ! 

O cerebrum ineptilum! Where waft thou when the Divine 
Legation was formed? faweft thou him who darkened counfel 
by words without knowledge? where waft thou when he laid 
the foundation of his work, or when he ftretched the line upon 
it? Whereupon are the foundations thereof faftened, or who 
laid the corner-ftone thereof? faweft thou when he made a 
cloud the garment thereof, and thick darknefs a fwadling band 
for it? 

O ! inane of intelle&, as unfandtified of fpirit! deemed 
thou thyfelf a fit congreffus for the Epifcope of Gloucefter? 
thou, who knoweft all doxies fave paradoxes, and he who, fav- 
ing paradoxes, knoweth no doxies: no, verily, not even his 
own doxy, his proper doxy, his——orthodoxy ! 

Knoweft thou not the wonderful depth of his learning? re- 
membereft thou not the miraculous knife wherewith he armed 
Abraham, to facrifice his fon Ifaac? how that he made him not 
lift up an iron tool upon him, neither a tool of Chaldean brafs, 
nor yet of Shittim wood, but a tool made of allegory ; which 
word I have fince difcovered to be derived from the Arabic al 
and /agar, that is, God’s hard wood; for this is a hard kind of 
wood common in the Eaft, that anfwereth to our horn beam. 

And here, verily, I cannot but ftand ftill to marvel at the 
aptnefs and acumen of this the fapient prelate’s difcovery ! he 
knew, forfooth, that Sarah, Abraham’s wife, was a female of 


declining virtue, a laughing, gigling woman, who had given 
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qut that Ber lord was old. Certes, that lord, he concluded, had 
jitle caufe to believe that Ifaac was the offspring of his loins, 
and therefore “ right aptly armeth him for his execution, with 
ife of born beam. 
How this homunculus of criticifm tormenteth my fpleen ! 
the doctrine of the primary and fecondary intentions of the pro- 
hecies he ignorantly afcribeth to my learned Lord of Glou- 
cefter; whereas that doctrine had been adopted by many di- 
yines before, and amongft the reft by Doctor Edward Littleton, 
Fellow of Eton College. Still worfe hath this writer demeaned 
himfelf in giving to the abovementioned Prelate the CREDIT of 
the thought, that barbarity of ftyle is characteriftic of an in- 
fpired language. That thought, to ufe an expreffion of my 
learned brother, canon Wilfon, was pecuharly my own. To 
Martinus Scriblerus it belongeth, and fhall not be taken from 
him. Ecce teflimonia ! 

About gen when the notable Doctor Middleton, meet- 
ing with no loaves and fifhes, did right reafonably difpute the 
reality of the miracle, there lived a learned perfon at Deventer in 
the province of Overyflel, whofe name was Simon Tiffot de 
Patot. He was profeflor of mathematics in that town, a man 
of much recondite erudition, who did fet forth many learned 
tracts againft the apoftate Middleton; one whereof, entitled 
De Miraculo Linguarum, he did me the grace to addrefs to me, 
Martinus Scriblerus : 

Mi Scriblere, faid be, in hac re inveftiganda mihi multum 
in aqua heret, de hujufce miraculi extenfione, vel ad animalia 
quibus articulatio vocum ignota. Quippe cum in Sylvas non 
longé ab oppido remotas, et ardorem folis evitare, et quietem 
colere, me nuper conjeciilem, confeftim nefcio quam picam 
pro fuo more garrientem primo fané, ad poftmodo voce plane 
humana Joquentem audivi. Hc’ nempe Loquela, Belgice, 
Mynheer falt gelagh betalen; Anglice, my majfler foall pay the 
reckoning. Si non ab infpiratione, tales unde voces? annon 
divinitus, mi Martine? an dubitare fas fit ? 

Tiss, De Mirac. Ling. Seét. iv. ch. 3. 

Thus did Tiffotius fpeak, and thus did I refpond; which 
doth, methinks, moft plainly evince that I, Martinus Scrible- 
tus, was the firft who difcovered that a barbarous ftyle was the 
charaGteriftic of an infpired language. 

Quid autem de tua pica miranda, quz fane loquitur ut picus 
mirandula, dicam? Anne divinitus ill voces? Nequaquam! 
Belgica et grammaticé elegantiores; ideo in quibus familiariter 
edogta fuerit pica ore humano. Lingue infpirata haud talia 
funt figna ; at barbarifmus potius, et oratio impolita, fcilicet, 
utait Quintilianus, illud vitium barbari{mi, cujus exempla vulgo 
lunt plurima, fibi etiam quifaue fingere proteft, ut verbo, cui 
) libebit 
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libebit, adjiciat literam fyllabamve, vel detrahat, aut aliam pro 
alia, aut eandem, alio quam rectum eft, loco ponat. Linguz 
in{pirate indicia maxime tales funt barbarif{mi; quippe qui 
illis raro eveniunt, qui aut orationem habuerint paternam aye 
extraneam didicerint, Teftis, quam ancilla mea fovebat, cor. 
nicula, que affatu numinis egregia extitit, et voces edidit 
plané infpiratas. Anglice locuta eft, ‘Zack make more better tal 
now. In barbarifmis hujufcemodi edocta fuerat non voce hu. 
mana. Oratio fuit infpirata, his teftibus barbarifmis, 
Ad Tissor. Epifi. p. 14. 

Having thus, unto the fatisfaction, 1 do prelume, of alf 
Europe, redeemed my fair fame from the abufe of this un- 
fcienced mohock, and fully eftablifhed my claim to the origi- 
ality of this notable thought, viz. that a barbarous ftyle is a 
proof of an infpired language, I fhall proceed as orderly as [ 
may, unto the entire confufion and demolition of his principal 
pofition ; which is, that the mufeum of one Cocceius, whom 
he barbaroufly calleth Cox, predicateth the completion of the 
divine predictions of St. John. I do aver that every point here 
alledged is perperam emnino. ‘To Martinus Scriblerus it was left 
to inveftigate the profound myftery of the beaft in the revela- 
tion D. Feannis Apocalypfs. The beaft is ‘foannes Wilkefus, 
commonly called John Wilkes, Efquire ; and the fquare of the 
numerical characters of his name anfwering precifely to No. 666, 
and the circumftances of his perfon and converfation, do won- 
derfully coincide therewith. 

Apoc. ch. xiii. 5. And I ftood upon the fand of the fea, that is 
upon the fand of the ftill-houfe ; and faw a beaft rife up out of 
the fea, that is, emblematically, out of the ftill-houfe; having 
feven heads, thefe heads were the five patriotic aldermen, and 
the two fheriffs of London and Middlefex ; and ten horns, thele 
were as follow, viz. Parfon Horne of New-Brentford, Meflts, 
Crayhorne and Boxhorne, breeches-makers of Old- Brentford, 
Mr. Linkhorne, peruke-maker in Goodman’s-fields, Mefits. 
Cohorn and Lanthorn, mafer chimney-fweepers in St. Mary- 
le-bon, Mr. Longhorn, carcafe-butcher in Whitechapel, Mr. 
Langhorn of the repofitory in Barbican, Mr. Fullhorn, victual- 
ler in Wapping, and Mr. Mudhorn, fcavenger in St. Giles’s, 
all refpectable freeholders of the county of Middlefex. And upon 
his horns ten crowns ; the above named gentlemen fubfcribed five 
fhillings each to the Bill of Rights. And upon his head the name 
ef Blajphemy; the refolutions of the Houfe of Commons on this 
head were right full and conclufive, 

2. And the beaft which I faw was like unto a leopard, that is, 
{potted from top te toe, and his feet were as the feet of a bear; 
how ftrikingly emblematical of this our beaft! It is the pro- 
perty of the bear to fall upon childsen in particular, as . 
, ™ the 
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gered hiftorian : ‘* And there came two bears out of the 

and tore forty and two children of them.” Now whether 
beat did not do violence to an equal or a greater number, 
- the accounts of the Foundling-Hofpital declare.—And his 
sat was as the mouth of a lion.—Strikingly confirmed again, in 
ut he roareth againft Daniel. And the dragon gave him his 
w, and bis feat, and great authority.—Now this dragon is 
billy fymbolical of the mob, which is always perfonified by 
ome fierce beaft, and which gave unto him thefe things. 

_ And I faw one of his heads, as it were wounded to death, and 
i: deadly wound was healed, and all the world wondered after the 
laf. All this too is perfectly accomplifhed by the diflention 
gat arofe between Jacobus Hoppicus, one of the heads, and 
he beat, wherein the former received many deadly wounds 
indeed, but they were all healed, and all the world wondered 
iter the beaft. Mae 
4, And they worfbipped the dragon which gave power unto the 
wf; that in verity they did, even unto idolatry, calling it 
worthy and independent, and uncorrupt, and virtuous and ho- 
nourable;—And they worfbipped the beaft, faying, Who is like 
into the beaft ? Who can make war with him ? O marvellous com- 
pletion of the prophecy! With mine ears have I heard thefe their 
barbarous fhouts, Wilkes for ever! Whois like Wilkes? Whe 


tha 


) can fight with Wilkes ? 


5. And there was given unto hima mouth fpeaking great things, 
ond blafphemy, and he opened his mouth in ge ge this hath 
been verified and confirmed by the decifion of the legiflature, 
incredulity itfelf muft own that this prophecy hath been ful- 
illed, and that Wilkefius is indubitably the very identical beaft 
fpoken of in the Apocalypfe. 

Many other paflages, were there the leaft fhadow of neceflity 
for it, might be adduced in proof of this my expofition, fuch 
a his orders, when fitting alderman, to the bakers, plainly fore- 
told in the 17th verfe of the fame chapter, | 

17. And that no man might buy or fell, fave he that had the 
mark of the beaf?. 

Again the {quibs and crackers played off for him by the pos 
pulace are prediéted. 7 

13. 4nd he doeth great wonders, fo that he maketh fire come down 


from heaven, 


Dlindnefs itfelf muft furely fee the aptnefs of thefe prophe- 
iss and the marvellous’ accomplifhment thereof.—l might 
proceed to further argument.—T he field unfoldeth itfelf afar,— 
but the coercive hand of Time is upon me, and with this m 

late lucubration,’ my laft bequeft unto the Chriftian world, I 
ietire from the labours of the pen for ever, | | 
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Art. If. & general Idea of a Pronouncing Didicnary of the Engi 
Language, on a Plan entirely new. With Obfervations on feveral 


Words that are varioufly pronounced, as a Specimen of the Work, |) 


Dedicated to David Garrick, Efq. By J. Walker. gto. 15, 64 
Becket, &c. 1774. 


HE bufinefs of a Reviewer becomes uncommonly diffcul 
when he is obliged to pay a regard not only to the u(ya} 
irritability of an author, but to his immediate and pecuniary 
intereft. The work before us is to be confidered not only in 
re(pect of its claim to literary fame, but as a propofal for the 
benefit of the Author : he muft therefore expect that the Public 
as well as the Reviewegs, will attend to it with rather more 
than common caution. 

Weare very willing to allow, to the tract now under conf. 
deration, its due praife. The general ideas of the Writer, 
though not new or peculiar to Mr. Walker, are nevertheleg 
arranged and expreffed in a judicious and decent manner. We 
think the Reader may judge, in a great meafure, of the merit of 
this work, from the following quotation : 

¢ When I reflected on the {mall fatisfaction we could receive 
en this fubject from works already publifhed, even an attempt 
at an improvement was flattered with fuccefs. Pronunciation, 
confidered as a fcience, I faw was generally treated with con. 

empt, and when authors condefcendad to give rules, it was al- 
ways in the analytic way. A few general rules were laid down 
as applicable to particular words, and a few inftances given 
where thele rules take place, but the application of them to 
every other word was left entirely to the fagacity of the learner; 
who, in order to find out thofe rules that related to the pro- 
nunciation of a particular word, had no refource but reading a 
whole treatife with fuch care as to difcover, by analogy, every 
fingle word referred to in the general rule; fo that the few ge- 
neral rules, and thofe very few and very general indeed, which 
are given in {pelling- books and grammars, and fometimes pres 
fixed to dictionaries, muft be ftudied as a fcience before they 
can be extended to particular words, and therefore it is no wone 
ger if fo little attention is paid to them, 

‘ The plan I have to offer aims at a quite oppofite method; 
that is, it proceeds fynthetically from parts to the whole. In- 
ftead of {uppofing the infpe€tor pre-acquainted with rules whici 
are to direét him in his reafonings on every particular word, 
every word directs to fuch rules as relate to every part of its 
pronunciation. It will readily occur, on the flighteft confide 
ration, that if the former method had been cultivated much be- 
yond its ~~ point, it muft ftill be confiderably inferior z 
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where the object of enqu'ty is not fo much aw. , 
particular words : for inftead of giving rules whi¢h 
be brought down to every particular inftance, an 


ge latter 


mid never i : , 
qrerted Dut 3 natural order is adopted, which, by finding out 


sword, leads us to every rule that concerns the pronunciation 
ji, Thus, if I would know whether the s in conclufive is 
nounced as ans pure or an 2, I look at the word, and find 


wt only chat the former is the s in this word, but that every 
ve of a fimilar termination has the fharp or hifing s, and 
atthe reafon of it feems founded on that diftinction which 
aftom has almoft invariably made between the founds of this 
iter in the termination of a noun and a verb. he 
‘Ip order to give a fuller idea of the manner of explaining 
rds and reafoning on them, I fhall make an extract of one 
hich is fubject to a double pronunciation, and fubmit it to the 


igment of the Reader. 


ORTHOGRAPHY. 
‘Or-THOG RA-PHY. 5. (A fyftem of fpelling ; fpelling with 


propriety. ) , 
‘Or, as the conjun@tion er. (under which word the found of 


ois explained. ) 

(ihog. th, as in that, rhymes bog. (under thank the fharp 
found of tb is explained.) 

6q,asain ide-c, articulated by r. (under dea the a fol- 
lowing the accent is explained.) 

‘thy, ph. as in phyficy rhymes fea. (under phyfic, ph is fhewn 
ta be founded like f. ) 


The unclafiical propenfity we have to place the accent on poly- 
fillables as: near the beginning as pofhble, and the temptation 


)weare under to difcover our knowledge of the component parts 


ofwords, are very apt to betray us into a different accentuation 
of the word orthography from that which is here given. We not 
wnfrequently hear the accent placed on the firft fyllable; and 
tisnothing but a certain compactnefs or unity of found in the 
prefent mode of accentuation that has worn it into ufe. Thofe 


Of Ayes, have univerfally given into this enclitical accentua- 
ton, if I may call it fo, from the common word apology to the 
hora fimilar pronunciation of all thofe compounded of ypdou, 
which is that by placing the accent on the antepenultimate og, 
the word is pronounced as one, and therefore more agreeably 
0 that unity of idea fuggefted by the word, than if the ftrefs 


and 





words, which are derived from the Greek, and are compounded 


larned combination phs/icotbeology. The fame reafon appears’ 


were placed on the firft and third fyllables ; for by dividing the ‘ 
*eentual force on ortho and graphy, we give the word the found 
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and appearance of an adjective and a fubftantive, not fufficiens| 

united to convey at once one complex idea. It is certain, how. 
ever, that at firft fight, the moft plaufible reafoning in the 
world feems to lie againft the accentuation here given, When 
we place the ftrefs on the firft fyllable, fay our opponents, we 
indulge our own language in its favourite accent, and give, 
kind of fubordinate ftrefs to the third fyllable graph. Thus the 
word is divided as it were into its primitives, epbes and yeaby, 
and thofe diftiné&t ideas it contains are by this means conveyed, 
which muft neceffarily be confounded by the contrary mode; 
and that pronunciation of compounds, fay they, muft certainly 
be the beft which beft preferves the import of its fimples, No. 
thing can be more fpecious than this reafoning, till we looka 
little higher than language, and confider its objeét; we hall 
then difcover, that in uniting two words under one accent, fo 
as to form one compound term, we do but imitate the fuperior 
operations of the mind, which, in order to collect and convey 
knowledge, unite feveral fimple ideas into one word. ‘ The 
end of language,” fays Mr. Locke, *¢ is by fhort founids to fig. 
nify with eafe and difpatch general conceptions, wherein not 
only abundance of particulars are contained, but alfoa great 
variety of independent ideas are colleted into one complex one, 
and that which holds thefe different parts together in the unity 
of one complex idea, is the word we annex toit. For the con- 
nexion between the loofe parts of thofe complex ideas beiig 
made by the mind, this union which has no particular founda. 
tion in nature, would ceafe again were there not fomething that 
did as it were hold it together and keep the parts from fcatter. 
ing; though, therefore, it be the mind that makes the collec- 
tion, ’tis the name which is as it were the knot which ties 
them faft together.” This reafoning, with refped& to words and 
ideas, is fo exactly applicable to accent and words, that we 
need but change the names to have an argument in form for 
that accentuation which unites the different parts of a word un- 
der one forcible preflure of the voice; for, as Mr. Locke con- 
tinues, ** Men, in framing ideas, feek more the convenience 
of language and quick difpatch by fhort and comprehentive figns, 
than the true and precife nature of things, and, therefore, he 
who has made a complex idea of a body with life, fenfe, and 
motion, with a faculty of reafon joined to it, need but ufe the 
fhort monofyllable, man, to exprefs all particulars that cor- 
refpond to that complex idea.” So it may be fubjoined, that 
in framing words for the purpofe of immediate communication, 
the end of this communication is beft anfwered by fuch a pro 
Nunciation as unites fimples into one compound, and at the 


fame time renders the compound as much a fimple as pays: 
ut 
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tut it is evident that this is done by no mode of accentuation 
wt that here adopted in the word orthography ; and therefore 
that this accentuation, without infiftiag on its fuperior har- 
pony, muft beft anfwer the great end of language, 
¢ {f a work of this kind feems to promife utility, and the few 
imens given of it make a favourable impreflion, the Author 
yi! not hefitate a moment to’ commit it to the prefs, and con- 
fon it to the candour of the Public; but though the fafcina- 
tion of a new difeovery has for years confined him to the magic 
drcle of this fingle fubject, the enchantment is not ftrong 
enough to make him rifque a publication of this bulk and ex- 
gence on the countenance and encouragement of a few partial 
fiends and acquaintance. If the Public, therefore, by their 
eldnefs, fufficiently advertife him of the ‘futility of his project, 
be is ready to conftgn to oblivion what is unworthy of their no- 
fice, and acquiefce in the fentence of his country.’ 

The Reader will fee that Mr. Walker poffeffes many of thofe 
peculiar abilities which are neceflary in fuch an undertaking ; 
but we really know not any Writer who is, im every refpect, 
apable of giving us a pronouncing dictionary of the Englifly 
lnguage. Perhaps there is no man without fome little oddities, 
peculiarities, and even faults, in his own pronunciation, of 
which he is fond, and which he would not fail to infert in a 
work of this kind. Butif this were not the cafe; yet no at- 
tempt which we have ever feen has in the leaft altered our opi- 
tion that a proper and agreeable pronunciation can be taught 
oily by the voice. Such a dictionary however as the Author 
propofes, might be of confiderable fervice in afifting thofe 
Englifh mafters who teach our language to foreigners. But 
then, inftead of being the work of one man, we think it fhould 
be prepared under fuch aufpices as fhould render its decifions a 
hw, in all thofe doubtful cafes which are fo perplexing both to 
natives and foreigners. We mutt, neverthelefs, fufpend our judg- 
ment of the claim which Mr. Walker’s undertaking may have 
tothe favour of the Public, till the Dictionary itfelf appears. 
An advertifement printed at the end of this preliminary trad, 
dlures the Public that the work is actually now ready for the 
prefs, It is intended to be comprized in two volumes, 4to.— 


Subfcription One Guinea and an Half. P 





Ant. 1V, Philofophical Tranfafions. Vow. xt. Part. 1. 400. 
7% 6d. fewed. Davis. 1773. 
AsTRONOMY., 
Atticle rz. Ajironomical Obfervations made at Chiflehurft in Kent ; 
by the Reverend Francis WVoolafton, F. R. 8. 
ie paper contains an account of the time kept by an 
altronomical clock, with a wooden pendulum; a regifter 
ofthe thermometer and barometer: together with obfervations 
, of 
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of the eclipfe of the fun, October 25, 17723; of occultation 
of ftars by the moon; of eclipfes and occultations of Jupiter’, 
fatellites, tranfits over his difc, conjunétions of the fatellites 
and appearances of his belts. 

Article 14. 4m Inquiry into the arn and Dircétion of th 

proper Motion of Ardiurus: with fome Remarks on the Dimi. 

_ nution of the Obliquity of the Echptic: By Thomas Hornfhy, 

M. A. Savilian Profeffor of Afironomy, at Oxford, and F. R.§, 

It has been generally apprehended, from a comparifon of an. 
tient with the beft modern obfervations, that fome of the fixed 
ftars have a proper motion of their own, independent of any mo- 
tion hitherto known in our fyftem; or, in other words, that 
the angular diftances of the fixed ftars have not always con. 
tinued the fame; and this variation has been moft remarkable 
in the place of Aréurus. Mr. Caffini, in the memoirs of the 
Academy of Sciences for 1738, p. 231, has fhewn, that there 
is a variation of five minutes in the Jatitude of this ftar in the 
fpace of a century and a half, between his own time and that! of 
Tycho; and Monf. le Monnier, in the memoirs of the Acas 
demy of Sciences for 1767, p. 417, proves, that the /atitude 
of Aréturus varies at the rate of two feconds every year; and that 
the longitude decreafes at the rate of 60” in a hundred years, 

This article contains a very elaborate and accurate inquiry 
into the quantity and direction of this motion, founded on a 
feries of obfervations made with this view in the year 1767 and 
1768 and compared with thofe of Mr. Flamftead in 1690. It 
appears from the refult of thefe obfervations, that the proper 
motions of Arcturus, for this period of 78 years, have been 
weftward in right afcenfion=1° 33°, 974, and 2° 36%, 81 in 
declination fouthward; and theretore that the real motion of 
Aréturus is inclined in an angle of 30°. 56’ to the weft of the 
meridian, or horary circle, and that its velocity is at the rate of 
3° 2”, 81 in 78 years, or at the rate of 2”, 343 in a year: and 
as the direction of this motion is nearly perpendicular to the 
plane of the ecliptic, the latitude of Ar@turus muft diminifh 
yearly almoft in the fame proportion; and its longitude will 
alter lefs than that of the other ftars, though not fo confide 
rably as its right afcenfion. It appears from hence, that the 
ptgyer annual motion of Ar€turus is 1”, 205 in right afcenfion 
wettward, and 2”, 005 in declination, and therefore its yearly 
preceffion in right afcenfion will be 41”, 108, and in declina- 
tion 19°, 133; fo that the true right afcenfion of Arcturus on 
Jan. I, 1773 is 211°. 19 47%, 4, and declination north 20° 
2223", 3. 

As this motion is the moft confiderable in Ardurns, though 
not peculiar to it, Mr. Hornfby infers, that this is the nearelt 
{tar to our fyftem vifible in this hemifphere: and if the annual 
parallax of the fixed ftars can ever be difcovered, it . 
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likely to be derived from obfervations of Arcturus. He attri- 
butes the apparent change in fituation vifible from the planet 
which we inhabit, either to the motion of our own Syftem in 
sbfolute fpace, or, if this is at reft, to a real motion in the {tars 
themfelves; fo that their angular diftances muft vary in pro- 
portion to the velocity or direction of thefe motions with refpect 
toourfelves. And there is reafon to expect, that the fmaller 
motions which are obfervabie in other ftars will be gradually 
difcovered by the induftry and accuracy of modern obfetvers. 

Thefe obfervations muft be of great importance in refolving 
aqueftion, which has been the fubject of debate among modern 
aftronomers. It has been generally apprehended, that the ob- 
liquity of the ecliptic has been continually diminifhing; but- 
Mr. Caffini and Monf. le Monnier have ftrenuoufly maintained 
the contrary opinion, or at leaft that the quantity of its dimi- 
nution has not been fo confiderable, as others have imagined. 
The ingenious Author of this article has fhewn, that the method 
they made ufe of to afcertain the fact is by no means fo ac- 
curate as it fhould have been. ‘They have compared the alti- 
tude or zenith diftance of the fun’s limb with ArCturus, without 
previoufly fettling the quantity of that ftar’s motion in declina- 
tion. ‘This, it is plain, muft be determined and allowed for, 
before we can precifely obtain the quantity of the fun’s ap 

roach to or recefs from any ftar nearly in the fame parallel 
at the time of the folftice, when the necefiary obfervations are to 
be made. 

The fequel of this paper contains a variety of obfervations 
for determining this quantity, together with the conclufions 
to be drawn from them: all which plainly indicate a decreafe. 
in the obliquity required, 

“¢ By comparing (fays Mr. Hornfby) the obfervations at the 
fummer folftices of 1774 and 1772 with thofe at the winter 
folftice of 1771, it appears that the mean obliquity was about 
the beginning of the year 1772==23°. 28’ g”, 4 and 23°, 28” 8”. 
I fuppofe therefore the mean obliquity to be 23°. 28” 8” at the 
beginning of the prefent year: and confequently, the obliquity 
has diminifhed, by my obfervations, 47” in 81 years, fince 
Mr. Flamfteed’s time, or at the rate of 58” in 100 years, a 
quantity which wil] be found nearly at a mean of the compu- 
tations framed by Mr. Euler and Mr. de la Lande, upon the 
principles of attraction.”’ 

Article 25. 4 Letter to the Rev. Nevil A4:fkelyne, Aflronomer 

Royal, from Mr. Bailly, of the Royal Academy of Sciences at 

aris: containing a propofal of fome new Metheds of improving 
the Theory of ‘Jupiter’s Satellites. 
_ The Writer of this letter propofes to the Aftronomer Royal, 
ithe moft refpectful and obliging terms, a very curious method 
“Rey, May 1774. Aa of 
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of meafuring the diameters of Jupiter’s fatellites, and of faci. 
l.tating the comparifon of tho'e obfervations that are made jy 
different places and with different inftruments. Thefe two 
objects are of great importance towards perfecting the theory 
ef this part of the folar fyftem. The obfervations of the eclipjes 
of the third and fourth fatellite, made by different aftronomers, vary 
from each other feveral minutes; nor is the difference in thofe 
of the fecond infenfible. This inequality in the moment of the 
eclipfes depends on feur different caufes, which M. Bailly has 
reduced to one principle, and fhewn how to adjuft and ob- 
viate. It is to be confidered, that when any fatellite difappears, 
there is a fegment of its difc which remains uneclipfed: and 
this fogment varies in the proportion of the fquares of the 
diftances of Jupiter from the fun and from the earth: which 
is the firft caufe of the inequality. Befide this, it has been 
difcevered, that the light of the fatellite decreafes in proportion 
to the proximity of Jupiter’s difc ; the brightnefs of the planet 
weakening that of the fatellite and rendering thofe eclipfes 
which happen near its oppofition to the fun apparently defective, 
To which may be likewife added, that the light of Jupiter and 
his fatellites is weaker or ftronger, according to their different 
elevations above the horizon; and whenever the planet is near 
the horizon, and confequently the light lefs, the uneclipfed or 
infenfible fegment increafes and occafions another inequality in 
the moment of eclipfes. And the aperture or power of the 
telefcopes, which, as it is greater or lefs, gives more or lefs 
light, contributes to the variation of this fegment. On thefe 
four caufes depends the magnitude of the fore mentioned feg- 
ment. In order to determine the quantity of this fegment and 
confequently its verfed fine, our Author confidered, that, when 
the fatellite difappears, it is owing to the diminution of its light; 
and therefore contrived to imitate what happens in eclipfes, by die 
minifhing the light. For this purpofe he applied to the ourfide 
of the object- glafs of an achromatic telefcope, 5 feet in length and 
of 24 lines aperture, fome diaphragms of pafteboard, the opening 
of wuich gradually lefiened by half lines trom 24 lines to 3. He 
then tried, whether fome of thefe might not be found, that 
would caufe the fatellite to difappear; and he received great 
fatisfaciion from the fuccefs of thefe experiments. At one time, 
an opening of 3 lines caufed the third {atellite to difappear, and 
an aperture of 6 lines produced the fame effet in the fir/. 
And as the quantity of light in telefcopes is proportional to the 
fguares of the apertures, he hence inferred, that the 6th part 
of the light of the 3d fatellite and the 16th of the firft, were 
infenfinle: and therefore in the moment of an eclipfe, the in- 
vifible fegment of the latter would be a 16th part of the difc 
and that of the former a 64th part, whence he was able to com- 
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pute the verfed fines of thefe fegments. Mr. B. then proceeds 
to eftimate the variations to which thefe fegments are liable 
from the feveral caufes above recited; and he has formed tables 
or deduced algebraic formule, by means of which thefe varia- 
tions may be known, 

In order to determine the radius of the difc of the fatellite 
he finds, in the manner already propofed, the proportion which 
the invifible fegment bears tothe whole difc of the fatellite; and 
having found the fize of that diaphragm which makes the fa- 
tellite difappear, he applies to his telefcope a piece of pafte- 
board fomewhat larger, fo that he might juft perceive the fa- 
tellite, but of fuch a fize, that the leaft farther diminution of 
light would render it invifible. He marks the exact moment 
of its difappearance, and taking away the diaphragm counts 
the number of feconds that elapfe before the true immerfion; 
this gives him a great part of the diameter, from which he 
eafily computes the whole. This method is farther illuftrated 
by a figure and two examples. M. Bailly obferves, that by 
the tables he has conftructed, it will be poffible to compute 
the invifible fegment for all the obfervations, which have hi- 
therto been made; and, the fatellite’s diameter being known, 
to reduce the inftant of the obferved eclipfe to that of the 
paflage of the centre over the edge of the fhadow, which will 
be a fixed term for all the obfervations and all the obfervers, 
who but feldom agree in their accounts of the fame eclipfe: 
And this method is not liable to the inconveniences and errors 
that arife from the different tranfparency of the air, and the 
inequality of fight in different obfervers or in the fame obferver 
at different times. 

From the agreement of fundry obfervations in various parts 
of the world great advantages would arife for perfecting the 
theory of the fatellites and the precifion of terreftrial longitudes. 

We have endeavoured to give our philofophical Readers as 
clear an idea as we could of the main fcope of this curious ar- 
ticle: but for a more full and accurate acquaintance with the 
method here propofed for determining the diameters of the fa- 
tellites, and adjufting the different obiervations of their eclipfes, 
we mult refer to the Author’s diagrams, and to his own account 
in the paper itfelf, 

[To be continued. } R-s, 
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Art. V. The Poetical Works of the late William Dunkin, D.D. To 
which are added, his Epiltles, &c. to the Jate Earl of Cheiterfield. 
4to. 2Vols.° 11,18. Nicol, &c. 1774. 

R. Dunkin, though not a poet, was a tolerable cutter of 
f verfes, and, operating on the fundry materials of Greek, 
Latin, and Englifh, exhibited his goods in a variety of forms. 
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He would, for inftance, take a fubje&t, work it up into a Greek 

oem, afterwards tranflate it into a Latin poem, then into Eng- 
lith blank verfe, and laft of all into heroic rhyme ; fo that he 
gave you the fame joint drefled in four different ways, and you 
might feed upon that which beft fuited your palate. 

Yet, notwithftanding this uncommon affiduity to pleafe, we 
fall into languor over the greate{t part of the Doétor’s labours, 
and fuffer under a kind of involuntary ingratitude. 

To divert thefe fentiments, we turn to the idea of his life and 
character, and enjoy the remembrance of a man who had wit 
and humour enough to recommend him to the familiar hours 
of Swift and Pope, the literary demi-gods of their day. Swift, 
too, was a verfe-cutter, like Dunkin ; only with this difference, 
that the former put his ard-ware out of- his hand more highly 
finifhed, and worked with fharper and finer tools, 

George Faulkner, the famous Dublin printer, the butt of all 
the wits of his time, makes a principal figure in Dr. Dunkin’s 
poems: and as that hero is ftill living and well known, we can 
think of no extract that may be more entertaining to our 
Readers than that paflage in the poem, entitled, the Parfon’s 
Revels, where he makes his appearance : 


The Prince of Printers, whom we dub 
Sir George, and Emperor of Grub, 
At end of all this hopeful club 
Sat upper ; 
For he, right worfhipful, could boaft 
His title from the rubric poft, 
And was high honour’d by mine ho& 
At fupper. 
His heart for liberty was true, 
Nor would he change his. orange-hue, 
Although he got a garter blue, 
As Burrage. 
And, though no ftar emblaz’d his breaft, 
The very falcon in his creft, 
With blood-portending beak expreft 
His courage. 
Full many worthies, pafling bold, 
By cunning heralds are enroll'd, 
From Windfor to the knights of old 
Jerufalem, 
Each knight his proper order has, 
No matter what his father was, 
His blood’s as good, and antient, as 
Methufalem. 
Sir George, fays B—— with a bow, 
I beg your pardon, but I vow, 
That you were made a knight, till now, 
I never heard ; 
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I hope, my freedom won't be blam'd ; 
But, fince the F rs have been nam’d, 
Are you related to the fam’d 
| Sir Everard ? 
The courteous knight replies, about 
That matter I was much in doubt ; 
Till Hawkins plainly made it out 
By long queft ; 

He’s but a younger branch—no more ; 
The founder of our houfe came o’er, 
And was in credit long before 

The conquef. 
From this important point he flarts 
To fciences, and then, for arts, 
He gave a fample of his parts, 

And reading. 
For bold invention Homer fways, 
For judgment Maro bears the bays, 
And Flaccus for his happy phrafe 

And breeding. 
I have from folios down to twelves, 
Ten thoufand volumes on my fhelves, 
And judge of authors by themfelves, 

Not rumour; 
To pleafe me Congreve makes a hhift, 
And Quixote—but, of all | lift, 
Commend me to the works of Swift 

For humour. 
When wicked Wood almoft enflav’d 
The nation, and our fenate brav’d, 
He, like an other Tully, fav’d 





The realm, Sir. 


And [ could name a certain peer ; 
J wifh we had him always here. 
To patronize the prefs, and fteer 

The helm, Sir. 
For Pope, his fame is at a ftand, 
Not that I would his merit brand, 
But of his ethics on my hand 

A load lyes. 
Good preachers now are gone to rett, 
Your Tillotfons might ftand the tett, 
But then I never could digeft 


Your H—dl—s. 


D-——y fine without difpute is 
In his difcourfes upon duties, 
But he may thank me for fome beauties -—= 
And B 
Might print a work, which, i’!l be bail, 
With my correétions could not fail, 
And I would pay him o’er the nail 
Some cafh for’t. 
Aa 3 
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Britannia boafts a mafter-piece 
To rival] Rome or ancient Greece—~ 
The Gallic writers are but geefe 

To Milton : 
Yet even that prodigious man, 
Whofe fancy fo fublimely ran, 
Is not quite perfect in the plan 

He built on, 
We fcarce difcover in an age 
A fingle genius for the ftage ; 
The pat accomplifh’d mult engage 

A faction, 
T hate the rants of Dzyden’s rhyme ; 
Old Shakefpeare was (I grant) fublime, 
But broke all unities of time, 

And action, 
Sir Ifaac went, as Bacon beckon’d, 
And Hally, who by Newton reckon’d, 
Could calculate you toa fecond | 
Eclipfes : 
They trac’d the planets o’er and o’er, 
But knew, like others heretofore, 
Of electricity no more, 





Than gypfies. 
Old Spain, and Italy, by chance, 
Some good hiftorians might advance, 
And many very well in France 
Have written, 
To give our enemies their due —~ 
But then of all our annal-crew 
Produce me one, and travel through 
Great- Britain. 
Hyde is majettic, flowing, full, 
Yet partial; dry Rapin but dull ; 
And Burnet rakes the ftews to cull 
Diurnals ; 
His laft productions are a botch, 
Patch’d with falfe Englifh, and true Scotch, 
A party- colour’d, crude, hotch-potch 
Of journals, 
Though Bolingbroke fhouid ley the cheat, 
His differtation is compleat, | 
And thews for flyle and matter great ; 
C #imand in’t. 
J know fome people kindly mean, 
Who judge it written in our vein, 
But nbither F— —-r, nor the Dean 
Had hand in’t, 
Says Mackaway, with looks afkew, , 
Alas! the public little knew | 
The deep defigns, which he and you 
Would drive at: 
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Ne wonder, being of a feather, 
You went, as coupled by a tether, 
Aad often crack’d your jokes together, 
In private. 
Sufpicion flows from muddy founts 
Replies his worfhip, and amounts 
To fcandal, Sir; buat your accounts 
Are Flemifi. 
Although we frankly took a pot, 
J hope, you do not mean a plot; 
My loyalty is free from blot, 
Or blemih. 
We might be merry now and then, 
But no man, but the worlt of men, 


My reputation or my pen 
Afperfes. 


The Dean (as Doftor D——n knows) 
Would afk, when any doubt arofe, 


My fentiments about his profe, 
And verfes.—— 


The felf-importance of the printer, here deciding on the me- 
rit of authors, is a proper fubject for ridicule, and defcribed 
with eafe and humour. Dr. Dunkin, after all, muft have due 
credit for his fine claflical turn, and his happy imitation of the 


ancients. L : 
+. 


Art. VI. Lord Chefterfield’s Letters continued: See our laff Month’s 
_ Review. 
E now refume the pleafing tafk of felection from this 
ample field of literary fowers; a field all fertile and 
blooming with whatever is defirable or beneficial to a mind 
laudably engaged in the fearch of tational gratification, and 
of improvement in thofe elegant attainments that tend to ren- 
der a man happy in himfelf and agrecable to others, 

Our general idea of Lord Chetterfield, as a nobleman, highly 
accomplifhed, and admirably qualified for the important office 
of tutoring and forming the mind of a young man of fafhion, 
may be feen in the introductory paragraph to our laft month’s ar- 
ticle on this fubje&t ; in which number we alfo gave a tranfcript 
of the Editor’s prcfatory view of the nature and tendeney of the 
collection, cofidered as forming what the ingenious Lady * ft.les 
a Compleat Syftem. . 

With all due deference however, to the fair Editor, we can- 
not regard this publication as a compleat fyftem; as it feems, 
i 4 great meafure, to want the moft interefting branch of edu- 
cation, —-RELiGIoUsS INsrRucTIoN. This branch, it appears, 
was confided to the care of the young gentleman’s tutor, the 
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” The widow of Mr. Stanhope; who publifhed the Letters. 
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Jearncd and ingenious Mr. Harte *; who, we doubt not, dit. 
charged the obligations of that important truft, both by pre. 
cept and example, in a manner altogether worthy of his very 
re{pectable character, and to the entire fatisfaction of his noble 
employer, Lord C. therefore, is only to be confidered as the 
voluntary coadjutor of Mr. H. and we are to remember that 
his department was, in fome degree, limited to the lighter 
branches of knowledge, and to the exterior accomplifhments of 
his pupil: or, to ule his Lorcfhip’s own words,—* The end 
which J propofe by your education, and which (if you pleafe) 
I thal! certainly attain, is, to unite in you ail the knowledge of 
a fcholar, with the manners of a courtier ; and to join, what 
is feldom joined in any of my countrymen, books and the 
world+.’ Lett. cxviil. 

Many letters of a political nature are interfperfed in the feries, 
Mott of thefe are curious ; but we fhall chiefly confine our at- 
tention to thofe fubjects which are more univerfally interefting, 
and moft generally ufeful to readers who are not far advanced ig 
the knowledge of men and manners. 

His Lordfhip lays great and continual frefs on the merit to be 
acquiied by his pupil. ‘The nature and confequence of that 
merit will be feen in the following paflage, taken from Ler- 
THR CXx. ! 

**Confider, fays Lard Chefterfield to his fon, then in his fe- 
venteenth year, and on his travels abroad, * Confider yous 
own fituation; you have not the advantage of rank and fortune to 
bear you up; | fhall very probably be out ofthe world before you 
¢an properly be faid to be in itt, What then wall you have to rely 
on but your own merit? That alone muft raife you, and that alone 
will raife you, if you have but enough of it, I have often heard and 
read of oppreffed and unrewarded merit, but | have oftener (I might 
fay always) feen great merit make its way, and meet with its reward, 


to a certain degree, at leaft, in fpight of all difficulties, By merit 
L mean, the moral virtues, knowledge, and manners. As to the 
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_ * Author of the Life of Gufavus Adolphus, and of a volume of excellent Effays on 
Agriculture. He is now a Cancn of Windfor. ' 

+ * Ihave, long fince, fays his Lorcthip, in another place, done mentioning your 
great religious and moral duties; becaufe I could not make your underftanding fo bad 
a compliment, as to fuppofe that you wanted, or could receive, any new inftrutions 
upon thofe two important points, Mr, Harte, I am fore, has not negleéted them ; 
and, bejiies, they are fo obvious to common fenfe and reafon, that commentators 
may (as they often do) perplex, but cannot male them clearer. My province, there- 
fore, is to.fupply, by my experience, your, hitherto, inevitable inexperience, in the 
ways of the world, People at your age are in a ftate of natural ebriety ; and want 
rails, and garde fous, wherever they go, to hinder them from breaking their necks. 
This drunkennefs. of youth, is not only tolerated, but even pleafes, if kept within 
certain bonnds of difgretion and decency. Thofe bounds are the point, which it is 
dificult for the drunken man himfelf to find out; and there it is that the experience 
of a friend may not only ferve, but fave him.’ 

t The event was otherwife. Lord ChefterSeld lived to fee his fon make a great 
& ure is the wor]a, and furvived him five years, 
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poral virtues, 1 fay nothing to you, they fpeak beft for themfelves, 
vor can I fafpect that they want any recommendation with you; I 
jill, therefore, Only affure you, that without them, you will be mot 
Mie this paflage be duly weighed by thofe very fcrupulous 
waders who have ventured to charge the noble Letter- writer 
with having, throughout the whole collection, paid too flight a 
regard to the article of morality. In our opinion, he has here 
gid more, at leaft more to the purpofe, than many a grave author 
has delivered ina wholevolume, It is concife, full, and fo hap- 
pily exprefled, that it feems impoffible for it to fail of making a 
durable impreffion on the mind of his young correfpondent. The 
ielicacy of the compliment, too, fo politely enveloped in the ob- 
frvation, could not but greatly contribute to work the intended 
fle, by conciliating at once the veneration and the efteem of 
6 promifing a TeLEMACHUs for fo excellent a MENTOR. 

As the earlier impreffions made by the fair fex, on the ductile 
mind and lively paffions of a young man, may prove to be of 
the utmoft confequence to his future fortune, and as Lord C, 
had himfelf not been infenfible to the powers of female feduc- 
tion, and had (we fuppofe) been a fufferer by them; fo we find 
him particularly careful to guard his fon againft paying more 
attention to the ladies, than might be confiftent with his views 
of rifing in the world by a fedulous application to matters of 
uber concern: but whether his Lordfhip has not carried his 
caution a great deal tog far, and even to unjuftifiable lengths, 
by depreciating the character of the fex, in order to lefien them 
im the young gentleman’s eyes, we fhall leave'to the judgment 
and determination of our Readers, who wil! draw their impar- 
tial conclufions (if a man can be impartial in fuch a caufe) 
fiom the following premifes : | 

* As women are a confiderable, or at leaft a pretty numerous part 
of-company; and as their fuffrages go a great way towards eftar 
blithing a man’s character, in the fathionable part of the world 
(which is of great importance to the fortune and figure he propofes 
to make in it) it is neceflary to pleafe them. I will therefore, upon 
this fubjeét, let you into certain Arcanas, that will be very ufeful 
for you to know, but which you maft, with the utmoft care, conceal ; 
and never feem to know. Women, then, are only children of a 
larger growth ; they have an entertaining tattle, and fometimes wit; 
ut for folid reafoning, good fenfe, I never in my life knew one 
that had it, or who reafoned or atted confequentially for four-and- 
twenty hours together. Some little paflion or humour always breaks 
i Upon their beft refolutions. Their beauty neglected, or contro- 
verted, their age increafed, or their fuppofed underftandings depre- 
‘lated, inftantly kindles their little pafiions, and overturns any fyf- 
tem of confequential conduét, that, in their moft reafonable moments, 
Hey might have been capable of forming. A man of fenfe only trifles 
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with them, plays with them, humours and flatters them, as he does 
with aiprightly, forward child ; but he neither confults them about, 
nor trufts them with, ferious matters ; though he often makes them 
believe that he does both ; which is the thing in the world that th 
are proud of; for they love mightily to be cabbling in bufinefs, 
(which, by the way, they always fpoil ;) and being juttly diftrafful, 
that men in general look upon them in a trifling light, they almog 
adore that man, who talks more ferioufly to them, and who fees to 
confule and truit them: I fay, who feems; for weak men really do, 
but wife ones only feem to do it. No flattery is either too high or too 
Jow for them. They will greedily {wallow the higheft, and gratefully 
accept of the loweit; and you may fafely flatter any woman, from her 
underftanding, down to the exquilite tafle of her fan, Women, who are 
cither indifputably beautiful or indifputably ugly, are beft flattered upon 
the fcore of their underitandings: but thote who are in a ftate of 
mediocrity, are beft flattered upon their beauty, or at leaft their 
graces; for every. svoman, who is not abfolutely ugly, thinks herfelf 
handfome; but not hearing often that the is fo, 1s the more grate. 
ful, and the more obliged to the few who tell her fo: whereas a de. 
eided and confcious beauty looks upon every tribute, paid to her 
beauty, only as her cue; but wants to fhine, and to be confidered 
on the fide of her underftanding : and a woman, who is ugly enough 
to know that fhe is fo, knows that fhe has nothing left for it but her 
underflanding, whichis, eonfequently (and probably in more fenfes 
thin one) herweak-fide. But thefe are fecrets, which you muft keep 
inviolably, if you would not, like Orpheus, be torn to pieces by the 
whole fex: on the contrary, a man, who thinks cf living in the 
great world, muft be gallant, polite, and attentive to pleafe the wo- 
men. They have, from the weaknefs of men, more or lefs influence 
in all courts: they abfolutely ftamp every man’s chara€erin the beau 
monde, and make it either current, or cry it down, and ftop it in 
payments. It is, therefore, abfolutely neceflary to manage, pleale, 
and flatter them ; and never to difcover the leait marks of contempt, 
which is what they never forgive: but in this they are not fingular, 
for it is the fame with men; who will mach fooner forgive an injuf- 
tice than an infalt.’ 

All the obfervation which we fhall make on the foregcing 
ftrance invective againft the lovelieft part of the creation, is, 
that if Lord C, really fpoke of the women as he found them, he 
muft have been peculiarly unfortunate in his female acquaint: 
ance. 

The noble Author is, however, tolerably candid, and holds 
the balance between the fexes with a pretty even hand. If he 
cxprefles too little reverence for the ladies, he is not much more 
complaifant to their lords. In the letter above quoted he thus 
proceeds: 

‘ Every man is not ambitious, er covetous, or paffionate; but 
every man has pride enough in his compofition to feel and refent 


the leaf flight and con:empt. Remember, therefore, moft carefully 
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conceal your contempt *, however juft, wherever you would not 
make an implacable enemy. Men are much more unwilling to have 
their weakneffes and their imperfe¢tions known, than their crimes ; 
wd, if you hint to a man, that you think him filly, ignorant, or 
even ill bred, or awkward, he will hate you more, and longer, than 
if you tell him, plainly, that you think him a rogue. Never yield 
w that temptation, which, to moft young men, is very ftrong, of ex- 

fing other people’s weaknefles and infirmities, for the fake either 
of diverting the company, or of fhowing your own fuperiority. You 
may get the laugh on your fide by it, for the prefent; but you will 
make enemies by it for ever; and even thofe who laugh with you 
then, will, upon refleCiion, fear, and confequently hate you: be- 
fdes that, it is il-natureds and that a good heart defires rather to 
conceal, than expofe, other people's weaknefies or misfortunes f. If 
you have wit, ufe it to pleafe, and not to hurt: you may thine, like 
the fun in the temperate zones, without fcorching. Here it is wifhed 
for; under the Line it is dreaded. 

‘Thefe are fome of the hints, which my long experience in the 
great world enables me to give you; and which, if you attend to 
them, may prove ufeful to you in your journey through it.’ 

In LETT. Cxxxiii. we mect with the following excellent re- 
marks on what is commenly called Geod Company: 

‘Good Company, is not what refpettive fets of company are 
pleafed either to call or think themfelves; but it is that company 
which all the people of the place call, and acknowledge to be, good 
company, notwithftanding fome objections which they may form to 
fome of the individuals who compofe it. It confifts chiefly (but by 
no means without exception) of people of confiderable birth, rank, 
aud charaéter: for people of neither birth nor rank, are frequently, 
and very juftly, admitted into it, if diftinguifhed by any peculiar me- 
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® In another letter, his Lordthip thus cautions his pupil againft giving unneceffary 
mortification to thofe who are fuppofed to be our inferiors in refoeét of natural or ace 
tidental advantages —* Nothing is more infulting, more mortifying, and lefs fore 
pren, than avowedly to take pains to make a man feel a mortifying inferiority in 
knowledge, rank, fortune, &c. In the two la articles, it is unjuft, they not being 
inhis power; and, in the firft, it is both ill-bred and ill-natured. Good-breeding, 
and good-nature, do incline us rather to help and raife people up to ourfelves, than 
to mortify and deprefs them : and, in truth, our own private intereft concurs in it, 
a itis making ourfelves fo many friend>, infteac of fo many enemies, The conftant 
pattice of what the French call /es Artentions, is a moft necefiary ingredient in the 
ait of pleafing ; they flatter the felf-love of thofe to wnom they are fhown ; they en- 
faze, they captivate, more than things of much greater importance. The duties of focial 
rs. every man 18 obliged to difcharge ; but thefe attentions are voluntary acts, the 
ree will offerings of good-breeding and good-nature : they are received, remembered, 
ind returned as fuch. Women, particularly, have a right to them ; and any omif- 
fon, in that refpect, is downright iil-breeding.” 

t Itis elfewhere remarked that, ‘In the mafs of mankind, I fear, there is toe 
poh +. sg of fools and knaves; who, finyly from their number, muft, to a 
who will hee be refpeéted, though they are by no means refpeftable, Anda man, 
a ow every knave or fuol, that he thin!.s him fuch, will engage in a moft 
the fe, againft numbers much fuperior to thofe that he and his allies can bring 

*s eld. Abhor a knave, and pity a fool, in your heart; but let neither of 

» UNneteffarily, fee that you do fo, Some complaifance and attention to fools is 
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Prient, and not mean ¢ as a filent abhurrence of individual knaves is often neceflary, 
Q0t criminal," 
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rit, Or emineéncy in any liberal art or feience. Nay, fo motley 4 
thing is good company, that many people, without birth, rank, 9» 
merit, intrude inio it by their own forwardnefs, and others ftide inte 
it by the protection of fome conficcrable perfon; and fome even of 
indifferent characters and morals make part of it. But, in the main 
the good part preponderates, and people of infamous and blatted 
characters are never admitted. In this fafhionable good company 
the beft manners, and the beft language, of the place are moft up. 
queftionably to be learnt; for they eflabliin, and give the tone to 
both, which are therefore called the language and manners of good 
company : there being no legal tribunal to afcertain either, 

¢ A company confifting wholly of people of the firft quality, can. 
not, for that reafon, be called good company, in the common ac. 
ceptation of the pbrafe, unlefs they are, into the bargain, the fahhion. 
able and accredited company of the place ; for people of the very fir 
quality can be as filly, as ill-bred, and as worthlefs, as people of the 
meaneit degree. On the other hand, a company confitting intirely 
of people of very low condition, whatever their merit or parts may 
be, can never be called good company ; and confequently fhould nog 
be much frequented, though by no means defpifed. 

‘ Acompany wholly compoied of men of learning, though greatly 
to be valued and refpected, is not meant by the words, good company; 
they cannot have the eafy manners and tournure of the world, as they 
do not live init. If you can bear your part well in fuch a company, 
it is extremely right to be in it fometimes, and you will be but more 
efteemed, in other companies, for having a place inthat, But then 
do not Iet it engrofs you; for if you do, you will be. only confidered 
as one of the /#terati by profeflion; which is not the way either to 
{hine, or rife in the world. 

‘ The company of profeffed Wits and Poets is extremely inviting 
to moft young men; who, if they have wit themfelves, are pleafed 
with it, and if they have none, are fillily proud cf being one of it: 
but it fhould be fgequented with moderation and judgment, and you 
fhould by no means give yourlelf up to it. A Wit is a very unpope 
Jar denomination, as it carries terror along with it; and people ia 
general are as much afraid of a live Wit, in company, as a woman 
is of agun, which fhe thinks may go off of itfelf, and do her a mil- 
chief. Their acquaintance is, however, worth feeking, and them 
company worth frequenting; but not exclufively of otners, nor te 
fach a degree as to be confidered only as one of that particular fet. 

* But the company, which of all others you fhould moft carefully 
avoid, is, that low company, which, in every fenfe of the word, 1s 
low indeed ; low in rank, low in parts, low in manners, and lowin 
merit. You will, perhaps, be furprized, that | fhould think it ne 
ceflary to warn you againit fuch company; but yet I do not thinktt 
wholly unneceffary, after the many inftances which I have feen, of 
men of fenfe and rank, difcredited, vilified, and undone, by keep 
ing fuch company. Vanity, that fource of many of our follies, and 
of fome of our crimes, has funk many a man into company, 1n ¢vely 
light infinitely below himfelf, for the fake of being the firft mani 
it. There he diftates, is applauded, admired ; and, for the fake of 


being the Coryphaus of that wretched chorus, difgraces and nas 
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ites himfelf foon for any better company. Depend upon it, you will 
Gok or rife to the level of the company which you commonly keep: 
ple will judge of you, and not unreafonably, by that. ‘Fhere is 
er fenfe in the Spanith faying, ‘* Tell me who you live with, and 
Frill tell you who you are.” Make it therefore your bufinefs, 
gherever you are, to get into that company, which every body of the 
ice allows to be the beft company, next to thetr own: which 1s the 
tet definition that I can give you, of good company. But here, too, 
ge caution is very neceflary ; for want of which many young men 
have been ruined, even in good company. Good company (as If 
have before obferved) is compofed of a great variety of fafhionable 
ple, whofe charaéters and morals are very different, though their 
manners are pretty much the fame. When a young man, new in 
the world, firit gets into that company, he very rightly determines 
toconform to, and imitate it. But then he too ofien, and fatally, 
mitakes the objeéts of his imitation. He has often heard that ab- 
fard term of genteel and fafhionable vices. He there fees fome 
eople who firme, and who in general are admired and efteemed ; 
and obferves, that thefe people are whoremaiters, drunkards, or 
ame(ters: upon which he adopts their vices, miftaking their defects 
F their perfections, and thinking that they owe their fafhion and 
their luftre to thofe genteel vices. Whereas it 1s exactly the reverfe ; 
for thefe people have acquired their reputation by their parts, their 
learning, their good-breeding, and other real accomplifhments ; and 
are only blemithed and lowered, in the opinions of ail reafonable 
people, and of their own, in time, by thefe genteel and fathionable 
vices. A whorematter, in a flux, or without a nole, is a very gen- 
wel perfon indeed, and well worthy of imitation. A drunkard, vo- 
miting up at night the wine of the day, and itupefied by the head- 
ach all the next, is, doubilefs, a fine model to copy from. Anda 
gamelter, tearing his hair, and blafpheming, for having lof more 
than he had in the world, is furcly a moft amiable character. No; 
thefe are allays, and great ones too, which can never adorn any 
charagter, but will always debafe the beft. To prove this; fuppofe 
‘any man, without parts and fome other good qualities, to be merel 
awhoremafter, a drunkard, or a gameiter; How will he be looked 
upon, by all forts of people? Why, as a molt contemptible and vi- 
cows animal. Therefore it is plain, that, in thefe mixed charac- 
ters, the good part only makes people forgive, but not approve, 
the bad. 

‘I will hope, and believe, that you will have no vices; but if, 
unfortunately, you fhould have any, at leaft I beg of you to be con- 
tent with your own, and to adopt no other body's. The adoption 
of vice has, 1 am convinced, ruined ten times more young men, than 
hatural inclinations. 

‘ AsI make no difficulty of confefiing my pat errors, where I think 
the confeflion may be of ufe to you, I will own, that, when I firit 
went to the univerfity, I drank and fmoked, notwithftanding the 
averhion | had to wine and tobacco, on! y becaufe 1 thought it genteel, 
and that it made me look Jike a man. When { went abroad, I firit 
went to the Hague, where gaming was much in fathion; and where 
lobferved that many people, of thining rank and character, gamed 
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too. I was then young enough, and filly enough, to believe, thee 
gaming was one of their accomplifhments ; and, asI aimed at per. 
fection, I adopted gaming as a neceflary flep to it. Thus] acquired 
by error, the habit of a vice, which, far from adorning my charac. 
ter, has, I am confcious, been a great blemith in it. 

‘ Imitate, then, with difcernment and judgment, the real perfec. 
tions of the good company which you may get into; copy their po. 
litenefs, their carriage, their addrefs, and the eafy and well bred 
turn of their ennalvien ; but remember, that, let them thine eve, 
fo bright, their vices, if they have any, are fo many fpots, which 
you would no more imitate, than you would make an artificial wart 
upon your face, becaufe fome very handfome man had the misfor. 
tune to have a natural one upon his: but, on the contrary, think 
how much handfomer he would have been without it. 

‘ Having thus confefled fome of my égaremens, I will now thow 
you a little of my right fide. 1 always endeavoured to get into the 
beft company, wherever I was, and commonly fucceeded. There[ 
pleafed, to fome degree, by fhowing a defire to pleafe. I took care 
never to be abfent or difrait; but, on the contrary, attended to 
every thing that was faid, done, or even looked, in company: | 
never failed in the minuteft attentions, and was never journalier, 
Thefe things, and not my égaremexs, made me fafhionable.’ 

The honeft, plain, Englifh reader, as well as men of true 
tafte, will perhaps be fomewhat offended by the frequent Galli. 
cifms, as well as the many Latini/ms, Italicifms, &c. &c. which 
appear in thefe Letters; and we muft acknowledge that they 
favour a little of a certain degree of affectation which we have 
often heard mentioned as one of thofe toibles that fuft ferved to 
convince mankind that even the Earl of Chefterfield was not free 
from imperfe€tion. 

Among the many letters in which this noble Preceptor re- 
peatedly and again infifts on the neceffity of a young man’s fa- 
crificing to the Graces * every day, and all the day,’ we meet 
with one, in which his Lordfhip gives the following curious ac- 
count of the celebrated John Duke of Marlborough : 

* Of all the men that! ever knew in my life (and I knew him ex 
tremely well) the late Duke of Marlborough pofleffed the Graces in 
the higheft degree, not to fay engrofled them; and indeed he got 
the moft by them; for I will venture (contrary to the cuftom of pro 
found hiitorians, who always affign deep caufes-for great events) to 
afcribe the better half of the Duke of Marlborough’s greatnefs and 
riches to thofe Graces. He was eminently illiterate ; wrote bad ef 
lith, and fpelled it ftill worfe. He had no thare of what.is common) 
called Parts: that is, he had no brightnefs, nothing fhining in his 
genius. He had, moft undoubtedly, an excellent good plain un 
derftanding, with found judgment. But thefe, alone, would probs- 
bly have raifed him but fomething higher than they found him; 
which was Page to King James the Second’s Queen. There the 
Graces protected and promoted him; for, while he was an Enfign 
of the Guards, the Dutchefs of Cleveland, then favourite miftrefs 


King Charles the Second, ftruck by thofe very Graces, gave him fixe 
thoufand 
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houfand pounds ; with which he immediately bought an annuity for 
uis life, of ive hundred pounds a year, of my grandfather, Halifax ; 
which was the foundation of his fubfequent fortune. His figure was 
beautiful ; but his manner was irrefiftible, by either man or woman. 
ir was by this engaging, graceful manner, that he was enabled, du- 
ring all his war, to connect the various and jatring powers of the 
Grand Alliance, and to carry them on to the main object of the war, 
sotwithftanding their private and feparate views, Jjealoufies, and 
wongheadedneffes. Whatever Court he went to (and he was often 
obliged to go himfelf to fome reity and refractory ones) he as con- 
fantly prevailed, and brought them into his meafures, The Pen- 
jonary Heinfius, a venerable old Minifter, grown grey in bufine(s, 
snd who had governed the Republic of the United Provinces for 
more than forty years, was abfolutely governed by the Duke of Marl- 
borough, as that Republic feels to this day, He was always cool; 
and nobody ever obferved the leaft variation in his countenance: he 
could refufe more gracefully than other people could grant; and 
thofe who went away from him the moft diffatisied, as to the fub- 
fance of their bufinefs, were yet perfonally charmed with him, and, 
in fome degree, comforted by his manner *, With all his gentlenefs 
and gracefulnefs, no man living was more confcious of his fituation, 
nor maintained his dignity better.’ 

The foregoing characteriftics of our renowned Britifh war- 
rior, are, we believe, no lefs true than curious ;—we always, 
indeed, thought the Duke had, in reality, much more of Paris 


than of Hector in his compofition. 





* So much had Lord C. this point, of graceful and engaging manner at heart, that 
in another le ter he tells his fon, that * People miftake grofly, who imagine that the 
leat awkwardnefs, in either matter or manner, mind or body, is an indifferent thing, 
and not worthy of attention, It may poffibly be a weaknefs in me (but in fhort we 
are ali fo made): I confefs to you fairly, that when you thall come home, and that I 
firtt fee you, if I find you ungraceful in your addrefs, and awkward in your perfon 
and drefs, it will be impoffible for me to love you half fo well as I fhould otherwife 
to, let your intrinfic merit and knowledge be ever fo great. If that would be your 
cafe with me, as it really would, judge how much worfe it might be with others, 
who have not the fame affection and partiality for you, and to whofe hearts you muit 
mike your own way.” Again, * Thofe attentions onght never to be omitted ; they 
colt little, and pleafe a great deal ; but the neglect ot them offends more than you 
tan yet imagine, Great merit, or great failings, will make you be sefpected or de- 
‘piled; but trifles, little attentions, mere nothings, either done or negicéted, will 
make you either liked or difliked, in the general run of the world, Exemine your- 
ff, why you like fuch and fuch people, and diflike fuch and {uch ethers ; acd you 
will find, that thofe different fentiments proceed from very flight caufes. Morab vir- 
W's are the foundation of fociety in general, and of friendhhip in particular; but At- 
lenuons, Manners, and Graces, both adorn and ftrengthen them. My heart is fo 

upon your pleafing, and cunfequently fucceeding, in the world, that poffibly I 
snag (and probably fhall again) repeat the fame things over and over to you. 
erg toerr, if 1 doerr, on the furer fide, J thal! continue to communicate to you 

o’e obfervations upon the world, which long experience has enabled me to make, 
and which | have generally found to hold true. Your youth and talents, armed 
mm oe experience, may goa great way ; and that armour is very much at your fer- 
= I you pleafe to wearit. I premife that it is not my imagiuvation, but my me- 

“yy.that gives you thefe rules: J am not writing pretty, but ufeful reflections,” 
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No one who is at all acquainted with the character of Lord 
C. will fuppofe him to be one of thofe fevere and rigid pre. 
ceptors who would make the ‘ delightful tafk” of education 
both toilfome to himfelf, and difguftful to his pupil. Some 
wrongheaded pedants have imagined it to be a part of their 
bufinefs to eradicate every paflion, except the love of books 
from the ftudent’s breaft, and to fix his virtue in that ftate of 
apathy which Pope compares toa froft, Not fo this wifer tutor, 
this mafter of the human heart. Hear what he fays on the {ub. 
ject of bufinefs, relaxation, and pleafure ; 

‘ 1 hope you refle€t how much you have to do, and that you are 
determined to employ cvery moment of your time accordingly. Yoy 
have your claflical and feverer {indies to continue, with Mr, Harte; 
you have your exercifes to Jearn; the turn and manners of a Court to 
acquire: referving always fome time for the decent amufements and 
pleafures of a gentleman, You fee that I am never again pleafures; 
1 loved them myfelf, when 1 was of your age; and it is as reafonable 
that you fhould love them now. But I infift upon it, that pleafures 
are very combinable with both bufinefs and ftudies, and have a much 
better relifh from the mixture. The man who cannot join bufinefs 
and pleafure, is either a formal coxcomb in the one, ora fenfual 
beaft in the other. Your evenings | therefore allot for company, af- 
femblies, balls, and fuch fort of amufements ; as I look upon thofe 
to be the beli {chools for the manners of a gentleman ; which nothing 
can give but ufe, obfervation, and experience.’ 

The above paragraph is extracted from a letter dated in 17409, 
when Nir. Stanhope was in his eighteenth year. 

‘As the noble Preceptor had, to ufe his own feeling exprefiion, 
© fet his heart,’ on his pupil’s making a good figure in the Houfe 
of Commons (of which, he aflures him, he will be a member 
as foon as he is of age) he chicfiy appropriates a number of let- 
ters to the important purpofe of completely fitting Mr. Stan- 
hope for that refpectable flation, He is efpecially foticitous 
that his fon fhould be an able, and, above all, an agreeable 
fpeaker ; he ftrongly urges the utility and neceffity of attaining 
this popular qualification ; and he endeavours to prove that it 
is to be acquired with very little difficulty, by any man of good 
commen fenfe, who reafons juftly, and expreffes his meaning in 
fuch language as every gentleman ought to ufe. He maintains 
that a profound depth of thinking, or a great extent of know- 
ledge, are lefs neceflary than a graceful and pleafing manner 
of delivering and enforcing common fentiments. This doétrine 
he illuftrates by a few inftances : 

‘ The late * Lord Chancellor Cowper’s ftrength, fays he, as a8 
Orator, lay by no means in his reafonings, for he often hazarded 
very weak ones. But fuch was the purity and elegancy of his ftyle, 
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* This Letter is dated in 1749. 
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f:ch the propriety and charms of his elacution, and fuch the grace- 
fainefs of his aétion, that he never {poke without univerfal applaufe 1 
the ears and the eyes gave him up the hearts and the underflandings 
of the audience. On the contrary, the late Lord Townfhend always 
{poke materially, with argument and knowledge, but never pleafed. 
Why? His diction was not only inelegant, but frequently ungram- 
tnatical, always vulgar; his cadences falfe, his voice unharmoniouss 
and his a€tion ungraceful. No body heard him with patience; and 
the young fellows ufed to joke upon him, and repeat his inaccura- 
cies. The late Duke of Argyle, though the weakeft reafoner, was 
the moft pleafing fpeaker I ever knew in my life. He charmed, he 
warmed, he forcibly ravifhed the audience ; not by his matter cer- 
tainly, but by his manner of delivering it. A moft gentcel figure, 
agraceful noble air, an harmonious voice, an elegancy of ftyle, and 
ailrength of emphafis, confpired to make him the moft affecting, 
perfuafive, and applauded {peaker, I ever faw. I was captivated like 
others; but when I came home, and coolly confidered what he had 
faid, tripped of all thofe ornaments in which he had dreffed it, I 
often found the matter flimzy, the arguments weak, and 1 was con- 
vinced of the power of thofe adventitious concurring circumftances, 
which ignorance of mankind only, calls trifling ones. Cicero in his 
book ae Oratore, in order to raife the dignity of that profeflion, 
which he well knew himfelf to be at the head of, afferts that a 
compleat Orator muft be a compieat every thing, Lawyer, Philofo- 
pher, Divine, &c. That would be extremely well, if it were poflible : 
but man’s life is not long enough; and I hold him to be the com- 
pleateft-Orator, who fpeaks the beft upon that fubject which occurs ; 
whofe happy choice of words, whofe lively imagination, whofe elo- 
cution and aétion‘adorn and grace his matter; at the fame time that 
they excite the attention, and engage the paffions of his audience.” 

In farther illuftrating this fubjeét, in a fubfequent Jetter, the 
noble and accomplifhed Writer: introduces the following ac- 
count of the famous Lord Bolingbroke; a tranfcript of which 
cannot fail of proving acceptabie to fuch of our Readers as are 
not in pofleffion of the book : 

‘ I have fent- you Lord Bolingbroke’s' book *, which he. publithed 
about a year ago, J defire that you will read it over and over again, 
with particular attention to the ftyle, and to all thofe beauties of 
Oratory with which it is adorned. ‘Till! read that book, I confefs.I 
did not know all the extent and powers of the Englith language. 
Lord Bolingbroke has both a tongue and a pen to perfuade; his 
manner of {peaking.in private converfation, is full as elegant as his 
writings; whatever fubject he either {peaks or writes upon, he adorns 
with the moft{plendid eloquence; not a ftudied or laboured eloquence, 


batfuch a flowing happinefs of di@ion, which (from care perhaps at 


firt) is become fo habitual to him, that even his moft familiar con- 
verfations, if taken down in writing, would bear the prefs, without 
the leaft correction either as to method cr ftyle. If his conduét, in 
the former part of: his life, had been equal to ail his natural and ac- 
quired talents, he would moft juftly have merited the epithet of all- 
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accomplifhed. He is himfelf fenfible of his paft errors: thofe vig. 
‘lent paffions, which feduced him in his youth, have now fubfided by 
age; and, take him as he is now, the character of all-accomplithed 
‘Is more his due, than any man’s I ever knew in my life. , 

* But he has been a moft mortifying inftance of the violence of hu. 
man paffions, and of the weaknefs of the moft exalted human reafon. 
His virtues and his vices, his reafon and his paffions, did not blend 
themfelves by a gradation of tints, but formed a fhining and fudden 
contraft. 

‘ Here the darkeft, there the moft fplendid colours, and both ren- 
dered more fhining from their proximity. Impetuofity, excefs, and 
almoit extravagancy, charatterifed not only his paffions, but even his 
fenfes. His youth was diltinguifhed by all the tumult and ftorm of 
pleafures, in which he moft jicentioufly triumphed, difdaining all de. 
corum. His fine imagination has often been heated and exhaufted 
with his body, in celebrating and deifying the proftitute of the night; 
and his convivial joys were pufhed to all the extravagancy of frantic 
Bacchanals. ‘Thofe paffions were interrupted but by a ftronger, Am- 
bition. The former impaired both his conftitution and hts charaéter, 
but the Jatter deftroyed both his fortune and hts reputation. 

* He has noble and generous fentiments, rather than fixed refleCted 
principles of good-nature and friendfhip ; but they are more violent 


‘ than lafling, and fuddenly and often varied to their oppofite extremes, 


with regard even to the fame perfons. He receives the common at- 


‘tentions of civility as obligations, which he returns with interef; 


and refents with paffion the little inadvertencies of human nature, 


‘which he repays with intereft too. Even a difference of opinion up- 


on a Philofophica] fubje&t, would provoke, and prove him no prac- 
tical Philofopher, at leaft. 
* Notwithftanding the difipation of his youth, and the tumultuogs 


‘agitation of his middle age, he has an infinite fund of various and 


almoit univerfal knowledge, which, from the cleareft and quickett 
conception, and happieft memory, that ever man was bleffed with, 
he always carries about him. It is his pocket-money, and he never 
has occafion to draw upon a book for any fum. He excels more par- 
ticularly in Hiftory, as his hiftorical works plainly prove. The rela- 
tive Political and Commercial interefts of every country in Europe, 
particularly of his own, are better known to him, than perhaps to 
any man in it; but how fteadily he has purfued the latter, in his 
public condua&, his enemies, of all parties and denominations, tell 
with joy. | 

* He engaged young, and diftinguifhed himfelf in bufinefs; and 


his penetration was almoft intuition, I am old enough to have heared 
-him fpeak in Parliament. And [ remember, that,- though prejudiced 


againit him by party, I felt all the force and charms of his eloquence. 
Like Belial, in Milton, ‘* he made the worfe appear the better caufe.” 
All the internal and external advantages and talents of an Orator are 
undoubtedly his. Figure, voice, elocution, knowledge ; and, above 
all, the pureft and moft florid diction, with the juftelt metaphors, 
and happieft images, had raifed him to the poft of Secretary at Wat, 


-at-four-and-twenty years old; an age at which others are hardly 
shought fit for the {malleft employments. 
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.* During his long exile in France; he: applied himfelf to ftudy 
with his characteriitical ardour; and there he formed, and chiefly 
executed the plan of a great philofophical work. The common 
bounds of haman knowledge are too narrow for his warm and afpiring 
imagination. He mutt go, extra flamantia mania Mundi, and explore 
the unknown and unknowable regions of Metaphyfics; which open 
an unbounded field for the excurfions of an ardent imagination $ 
where endlefs conjectures fupply the defect of unattainable knowledge, 
and too often ufurp both its name and its influence. 

_ © He_has had a very handfome perfon, with a moft engaging ad- 
drefs in his air and manners :_he has.ail the dipnity and good-breed- 
ing which a.man of quality fhould or can have, and which fo few, in 
this country, at leaft, really have. ...; , 

‘ He profefies himfelf a Deift; believing in a general Providence, 
but doubting of, though by no means rejecting (as is commonly fup- 
pofed) the immortality of the foul, and.a future ftate. 
~ © Upon the whole, of this extraordinary man, what can we fay, 
but.alas, poor human nature!’ , ; 

In our review of the fecond volume we may have a fair oc- 
cafion for retortinz, on the part of ‘Lord B. this reflection on 
the frailty of human nature.. What will our fober Readers fay, 
if it fhould appear that the wife, the:moral, the fatherly Lord 
C. is ferioufly, what Mrs. Bull * was politically, an advocate for 
the ** indifpenfible duty of Cuckoldom?” Something like this, 
we are afraid, really occurs in the farther continuation of thele 
Letters; but we have hitherto regarded them only ‘as they occur 
in the regular feries of publication. . 

We ase fiow arrived at the clofe of the firft volume. The 
fecond will be the fubject of an article in our next Review. 


* Hilt. of John Bull, in Swift’s Mifcellanies. CG. 
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Art. VIL. Yhe Rermudian; aPoem. By Nathaniel Tucker. to. 
1s. 6d. Cadell. 1774. 


HE rocky fhores of the little. iflands known by the name 
T of the Bermudas, and which confift of little more than 
foores, are not a very fruitful fubje&t for celebration ; but the 
prepofleffions of a young man, in favour of his native foil, the 
fcene of his earlieft pleatures, and where, perhaps;: he has fpent 
his happieft days, will find charms in almoft any place, which 
may efcape the obfervation of, or be imperceptible to, others. 
Waller wrote verfes in praife of Bermudas; and he was too 
good a poet not to magnify the beauties which he fung. He 
fo highly extolled the ** Happy Ifland,” that half the world were 
on tip-toe to fly to the enchanting fcene. ‘The good Dean 
Berkeley + wanted to ere&t a college there; and government 
was not backward to countenance the pioufly romantic defign. 
His plan, however, was too ill founded to fucceed; the Dean 
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fet fail for the intended new feat of learning; but the veffel 
carried him to New England; where he had time and opportu- 
nity for better information; and he returned to Old England 
fomewhat wifer than he went out. 

But though the curious traveller may look in vain for the 
numberlefs beauties that Waller defcribes in his panegyric on 
the Summer Iflands, as they. have been vulgarly ftyled, it muft, 
in juftice to that poet, be obferved, that their charms are greatly 
impaired fince Waller’s time. Bermudas then abounded with 
noble cedars, moft of ‘which: have been fince cut down for fhip« 
timber ; and under the fhelter of thofe delightful trees flourifhed 
a variety of pleafing but tender plants, which, now, wanting thofé 
comfortable fcreens fromthe feverity of the ungenial ‘north, 
have deferted the foil. The climate is, however, fo mild, the 
air fo temperate, and the land fo prolific, that the inhabitants 
enjoy plenty of almoft all kinds of vegetables for food, with 
variety of trees, and fhrubs, both for ufe and ornament. | 

The Author of the poem now before us, is, we learn, a very 
‘oung candidate for, literary fame. His performance, indeed, 
ees the marks of juvenility; but it likewife evinces the pro- 
mifing genius of the Writer; who, if he continues to cultivate, 
with ardour, his poetical powers, will probably foon grow into 
confiderable favour with the Mufes, __ 

- Our youthful Bard, with filial and fraternal affetion, la- 
ments his abfence from his parent country ; and thus defcribes 
the tender and piQlurefque ideas which arife in his mind, in his 
hours. of recollection, when all the fcenery of his native foil 
appears before him: 

® * Oft, when in fhades envelop’d, Night defcends, 

And Darknefs o’er the hemifphere extends, 
When gloamy Silence hufhes ev’ry found, 

And dead Tranquillity prevails around, 

And the diftrefs’d, unmindful of their woes, 

In balmy fleep their heavy eye-lids clofe, 

While no repofe my weary foul can find, 
Thy lov’d idea rifes in my mind. 

Swift atthe thought, and for enjoyment keen, 

Regardlefs of the feas that roll betweeny 

Where o’er furrounding depths thy cliffs arife, 
With rapid wing my bufy fancy flies; 2 >. - 
And, reprefenting fcenes of patt delights, 
A painful pleafure in my breaft excites. 

E’en now, tranfported to my native land, 
Upon the fummit of fome hill | ftand, 
The ‘cedars view, uncultur’d'as they grow, 

And all'the varied fcenery below. : 

Far at a diftance as the eye-can reach, 

iixtend the mazes of thé winding beach: » 

Loud on the coaft the bellowing ocean roars, 

While foaming furges lath the whiten’d fhores ;"- 
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Stupendous rocks in wild confufion ftand, 
Lift their tall cliffs, and fadden all the ftrand. 

* Before Aurora gilds the eaftern fkies 
The fun-burnt tenants of the cottage rife ; 
With many a yawn their drowfy comiades hail, 
Rub their dim eyes, and tafte the morning-gale, 
Some bear the bafket, plenteoufly fupply’d 
With hooks and lines, the able fifher’s pride ; 
Others with dextrous hands the toils difplay, 
Well fkill’d to circumvent the fcaly prey ; 

With wide-extended nets the fhores they {weep, 
Or man the bark, and plough the finny deep. 
The happy iflander, return’d at night, 

Recounts the day’s adventures with delight ; 
Aftonifhes the litt’ning croud with tales 

Of rocks avoided, and of dang’rous gales ; 

Of groupers who, deluded by the bait, 

Shar’d many a former grouper’s wretched fate ; 
And rock-fith, who had tugg’d the well-ftretch’d line, 
Oblig’d their pond’rous carcafe to refign. 

The little urchin, playing on the ftrand, 

At diftance kens the bark return’d to land, 

He hies impatient, views the {caly ftore, 

And bids his parent welcome to the fhore. 

‘ Meanwhile the houfewife decks the cleanly board 

With all her homely cottage can afford ; 

Her little brood are feated to their with, 

And tafte the bleffings of the fmoking difh; 
Of childith ftories prattle all the while, 
Regarding either parent with a {mile ; 

The finny monfter’s grateful tafte admire, 
And for it blefs their providential fire. 

He with delight the youthful tribe furveys, 
His gladden’d eyes ftill brighten as they gaze; 
Of earthly joys he knows no higher pitch, 
And bids the prince be great, the mafer rich. 

* Where rifing Pheebus darts the morning rays 
The verdant hills a diff’rent fcene difplay ; 
Promifcuous houfes in the vale are feen, 

Whofe decent white adorns the lively green. 
The weary peafant here, reclin’d at eafe, 
Beneath his fig tree courts the fouthern breeze ; 
Or, while the great, at fruitlefs cares, repine, 
He fits the monarch of his little vine. 

* There foatter’d ifles, whofe banks the waters lave, 
Grace’ with their herbage the pellucid wave, 
The lordly bullock there, unus’d to toil, 
Securely ftalks the tyrant of ‘the foil ; 

While tender tambkins on the margin play, 
And fport and gambol ’midft the funny day. 

‘ From early infancy inur’d to toil, ; 

Rough as the rocks that bound his native foul, 
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The fturdy craftfman, with laborious hand, 
Fells the tal] tree, and drags it to the ftrand: 
Refounding fhores return the hammer’s blows, 
Beneath the ftroke the gaudy pinnace grows, 
Launch’d, and completely mann’d, in quett of gain, 
Spreads her light fails, and tempts the wat’ry main,’ 


It is, we doubt not, with unfeigned rapture, that he dwells 
on the beauties of the particular fpot which gave him birth : 


« Beneath my bending eye, ferenely neat, 

Appears my ever bleft paternal feat, 

Far in the front the level lawn extends, 

The zephyrs play, the nodding cyprefs bends ; 
A little hillock ftands on either fide, 

O’erfpread with evergreens, the garden’s pride. 
Promifcuous here appears the blufhing rofe, 
The guava flourifhes, the myrtle grows, 

Upon the furface earth-born woodbines creep, 
O’er the green beds the painted ’fturtians peep, 
"Their arms aloft triumphant lilacs bear, 

And jeflamines perfume the ambient air. 

The whole is from an eminence difplay’d, 
When the brown olive lends his penfive fhade. 
When zephyrs there the noon-tide heat afiwage, - 
Oft have I turn’d the meditative page, 

And calmly read the ling’ring hours away, 
Securely fhelter'd from the blaze of day. 

At eve refreth’d, I trode the mazy walk, 

And bade the minutes pafs in chearful talk, 
With many a joke my brothers wou’d affail, 

Or chear my iifters with the comic tale; 

While both fond parents pleas’d, the group furvey'd, 
Attentive heard, and fmil’d at all tney faid. 

‘ Thrice happy feat! here once were centred all 
That bind my heart to this terreftrial ball; - + 
The fight of thefe each gloomy thought deftroys, 
And ties my fou] to fublunary joys! . . 

* Ye pow’rs fupreme, who rule the fpangled fky, 
On whofe protection firmly they rely, 
Grant thei each blifs the fertile mind can form, 
And lift them high above Misfortune’s ftorm ! 


There are fome touches of pleafantry in the following por- 
trait of his fchoolmatter : ) f 


‘ Near yonder hill, above the ftagnant pool, 
My ftern preceptor taught his little {chgol :. 
Dextrous t’apply the fcientific rod, 

The little truants fhudder'd at his nod ; 
When-e’er he came, they all fubmiffive baw'd, 
All fcann’d their tatks induftrieufly loud; 
And, fearful to excite the mafter's rage, 

With trembling hands produc’d the blotted page. 
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Skilful he was, and dabbled in the law, 

Bonds, notes, petitions any thing could draw: 
*Twas even whifper’d, and ’tis ftriGly true, 

He claim’d acquaintance with the Mafes too, 

And, by the goddeffes infpir’d, at times, 

His lofty genius mounted into rhymes, 

Great bard! what numbers can thy praife rehearfe, 
Who turp’d Qui mibi into Englith verfe ; 

Taught the {mug epigram with art to glide, 

And e’en at lines of heav’nly Maro try’d ? 

Though many an epitaph of thine was known 

To grace the cold commemorating fone, 

Thy own remains, in fome neglected fpot, 

Now lie unfung, unheeded, and forgot!’ 





A refpectable Correfpondent mentioning this poem, obferves, 
that ** if it does not rife to that fublimity, nor flame with that 
enthufiafm, which the Cataract of Niavara, or the hurricanes 
which fweep thofe torrid climes might in(pire, it is becaufe the 
objects where Nature appears oftentatious of the grand and ter- 
rible, did not fall immediately within the Author’s plan.” But 
we think it could have been no way foreign from his defign, to 
have introduced a defcription of thofe fublimely dreadful thune 
der-ftorms, and lightnings, which are common in the Welt- 
Indies, and by which, it is faid, the very rocks of Bermudas 
have been frequently rent afunder.. Mr. Tucker’s attention, 
however, feems to have been confined to fofter fcenes, and more 
pleafing ideas ; and perhaps his genius may more naturally lead 
him into fuch flowery paths as thole which he has here fo 
fondly and harmonioufly delineated. G. 





Art. VIII. Aifcellanies of the late ingenious and celebrated M. Abauxit, 
on hiftorical, theological, and critical Subjects. ‘Tranflated from the 
French, by E. Harwood, D.D. 8vo. 6s, Becket. 1774. 

Motro. No! this age of philofophy wiil not flow without having produced 
ene true philofopher. 1 know one, and I freely own, but one; but what is much 
more, and which | regard as the higheft point of hzppinefs, it 1s in my own coun- 
try that he refides: Shall I prefume to name him, to name him whofe true glory it 


is to have ftydied to remain almoft in obfcurity ?—-The wife and modeft Ahantt. 
Nouverte Heroise. 


MoM‘ Rouffeau’s eulogy on the lateM. Abauzit, above quoted, 
feems to be the firft circumftance that drew on this Wri- 
ter the notice of the world. On perufing his works.we confefs 
that we do not wonder at it. His time and sbilities feem to 
have been devoted to religious fubjeéts ; and religion is, by the 
wits of the prefent times, ranked with aftrology, alchymy, 

and other exploded f{ciences. alae i 
In the Jaft age, Abauzit would probably have been among 
the firft literati of Europe. In the prefent, we fear his admirers 
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muft endure to fee .his works difregarded. Dr. Harwood has 
generally employed himfelf in a fimilar manner ; and is one 
of the moft induftrious champions of what the church would 
call the heretical faith. He found in the works of Abauzit 
things after his own heart; and he imagined it would promote 
what he thought the intereft of religion, but what the ortho. 
dox confider as the intereft of Satan, by tranflating the tras 
of Abauzit. He has prefixed a preface, and fome memoirs of 
the Autaor,—who died in the year 1767, at the age of 88. 

The following tracts are learned and ingenious; but will not 
greatly inform or entertain an Englifh reader who has been con- 
verfant in the writings of a Locke, a Clarke, a Fofter, or an 
Abernethy. This is the order in which they occur; vz, 

¢ Reflections on Idolatry.—-Of Myfteries in Religion.—Let- 
ter to a Lady of Dijon, in regard to the Doctrines of the Church 
of Rome.—Of the Confequences of the firft Tranferefion.— 
An Enquiry, whether the Doatrine of the Trinity be found in 
a Paflage of Genefis ?—A Reply to a Profeflar, who had at- 
tempted to prove the Deity of Chrift from a Paflage in the 
Epiftle to the Romans, chap, ix. ver. 5.—A Paraphrafe on fome 
Verfes in the firft Chapter of St. John. ¢ 

M. Abauzit has here given rather a critical commentary, 
which he has concluded with the following paraphrafe : 

The TEX T. 

“¢ In the beginning was the word, and the word was with 
God, and the word was God. 2. The fame was in the begin- 
ninz with God. 3. All things were made by him, and with- 
pus €9n was not any thing made that was made, 4. In him 
was life, and the life was the light of men. -5. The light 
fhineth in darknefs, and the darknefs comprehended it not, &c,” 

PARAPHRASE, | | 

¢ 1, There is an eternal reafon, a fovereign wifdom, which 
hath exifted from all ages: this wifdom hath ever been infe- 
parable fram God, or to fpeak properly, it is God himfelf. 
2. In the beginning of the world, it was then with God, who 
never does any thing without confulting it. 3, And he em- 
ployed it in the creation of the univerie, In effeét, there is 
no creature, in which one doth not jee fome trace of this wil- 
dom fhine, fo that without it things would never have attained 
that point of beauty which we admire. 4. Wifdom is the 
fource of life’ and of true happinefs, and not merely this ; it 
ferves moreover as a light to condu@ us to them. 5. This 
light efpecially bath fhone forth in our days; but ‘how capable 
faever it were of difpelling the fhades of ignordiice, blind mor- 
tals chofe rather to wander in error, than follow the counfels 
of pure and unclouded reafon. 14. And if the Divine Wifdom 
hath appeared ‘in the works of the creation, ont may fay = ‘ 
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hath no lefs difplayed its ‘fplendor under the gofpel. Te hath 
rendered itfelf fenfible and palpable in Jefus Chrift, by his means 
it hath never ceafed to do good tomen: we have been witneffes 
of the miracles which were effected by this wifdom, and of the 
lory with which Jefus Chrift was invefted, a glory much 
greater than what appeared in Mofes ai , the Prophets, fuch as 

was proper to be the glory of the only begotten Son of God.’ 
This is followed by an explication of the fourth and fifth 
yerfes of the feventeenth chapter of St. John: An explanation 
of the thirteenth verfe of the third chapter of St. John: An ex- 
planation of a paflage in the firft Epiftle of St. John: An expli- 
cation of a paflage in the eighth chapter of St. John: An illuf- 
tration of the firft chapter of the Epiftle to the Hebrews: An 
explication of a paflage in the Epiftle to the Phillippians, quho 
being in the form of God, &e. Of the honour due to Jefus Chrift: 
Of the knowledge which Jefus Chrift attributes to himfelf when 
he fays, All the churches foall know that I am he who fearch the 
reins and hearts, and I will give unto every one according to his 
works: Of the power which Jefus Chrift afcribes to himfelf 
when he fays to the paralytic, Thy fins be forgiven thee: OF the 

holy fpirit— 

¢ The holy fpirit, or the fpirit of God (fays this heterodox, 
but honeft and ingenious Writer) in the primary and natural 
fenfe, fignifies only the power of God, or the virtue by which 
he operates. To be convinced of this, it would be fufficient 
to attend to the etymology of the word, which in the He- 
brew, Greek, and Latin languages, means the breath of God, 
and which feems to denote rather a quality, than a perfon dif- 
tint from God himfelf,—But various paflages of {cripture put 
this beyond a doubt. ** When thou hideft thy face, fays the 
Pfalmift, the creatures die; but if thou fendeft thy /pirit they 
are immediately created.” ‘* The /p:rit of God made me, fays 
Elihu, and the breath of the Almighty quickened me.” *¢ God, 
fays Job, made the heavens by his /girit, that is, by his power 
and agency, as the fequel fhows.”——This term hath prelerved 
the fame fignification in the New Teftament. ‘* The holy fpi- 
tit, fays the angel to Mary, fhall come upon thee from on high, 
and the power of the Moft High fhall overfhadow thee.” The 
holy fpirit, and the power of the Moft High, as it is here evi- 
dent, is one and the fame thing in the ttyle of the angels. ¢ I 
am going to fend you, faid Chrift to his apoftles, what my Fa- 
ther promifed me, but do you ftay in Jerufalem till you be en- 
dowed with power from on high”” This is what our Saviour 
calls the holy {pirit, which was to defcend on the apoftles upon 
the day of Pentecoft. ** You know, fays St. Peter, how God 
animated Jefus of Nazereth with the Holy Gho/? and with power.” 
3 My 
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«¢ My difcourfe and my preaching, fays St. Paul, confifted not 
in thofe perfuafive words which human wifdom employs, but in 
a demontftration of /pirit and of power.” 7 

‘ From all thefe paflages, it is evident, that holy fpirit, power, 
and agency, are terms of the fame import, in the New ‘T'efta- 
ment. And this virtue refides efientially in God, as in its fource 
and only principle, from whence it hath been diffufed, as it 
were, into feveral {mall rivulets in the prophets and apoftles,’ 

This differtation, of which we have given only an extraa, is. 
followed by an explanation of that paflage, Go, and teach all 


nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, of the Son, and 


of the Holy Ghoft: A general idea of the Eucharift: Copy of a 
Jetter on the prophecies, written to William Burnet, Eq; Goe. 
vernor of New-York: An explication of the prophecy contained 
in the eleventh chapter of Daniel by the event.— The whole is 
concluded by an hiftorical difcourfe on the Apocalypfe, drawn 
up at the requelt of William Burnet, Efq; Governor of New- 
York, at the time when fevera] literati in Eng!and applied them- 
felves to the ftudy of the Apocalypfe. 

This laft article is a very learned and candid difquifition. 
The Author’s general fentiments are feen in the argument pre- 
fixed to this difcourle, viz. The canon of the New Teflament formed 
as it were cafually and irregularly by the zeal of individuals. The 
bad effec? of this liberty. A diverfity ‘f sentiments concerning feveral 
épifiles. The Apecalypfe, a proof of the irregularity with which the 
canor: of the New Teftament was formed. Some of our Readers, 
we fuppofe, will be pleafed with the following extract. After 
having enumerated and characterized all the Fathers and Coun- 
cils for and againft the Apocalypfe, and brought the queftion 
down to the eighth century, the Author concludes in this 
manner : 

© Seét. 112. The following century, which is the eighth, 
does not enlighten us the more; here one only fees John of Da- 
mafcus, who clafics the Apocalypfe in the number of facred 
books. But though this divine had a great authority among the 
Greeks, and his example hath not a little contributed to deter- 
mine their future judgment, it was not however flill the fenti- 
ments of the Greek church ; one may be convinced of it by the 
Stichometria of Nicephorus, who was at the head of this church 


about the beginning of the ninth century. This patriarch of | 


Conftantinople here diftinguifhes three forts of books in the Old 
and New Teftament, fome which the church receives as cano- 
nical, and the Apocalypfe is not found here ; others which are 
doubtful and contefted ; and others, laftly, which are. fglfe and 
apocryphal. The Apocalypfe was inferted in the fecond clafs; 
for Anaftafius the librarian, who lived a little while after, am 

who 
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,jo tranflated this piece of Nicephorus, reckons among the 
antefted books the Apocalypfe of St John, the Apocalypfe of 
y Peter, the Epiftle of Barnabas, and the Gofpel according 
» the Hebrews. 

‘Set, 113. Afterwards came thofe times of ignorance, fo 

iil in writers, thofe iron ages of literature, fo fit to dige/ all the 
jfurdities which the preceding ages had but juft ta/ed, and in 
gich the grofleft impofture walked boldly abroad by favour of 
jaedulity that knew no bounds. One here lofes iight of the 
ipocalypfe through default of monuments, and it is impofible 
wtrace it diftinétly : all that one can prefume with reafon is, 
tut by infenfible degrees it got as far as the door, and at laft, 
uking advantage of a very dark night, it entered quietly, and 
yithout noife, into the canon of the Greek church, to hold a 
jace there among the facred writings. 
‘Seét. 114. The triumph of the Apocalypfe. Thus it was that 
ie rays Of divinity, which were hardly perceptible to the pre- 
wding centuries, ftruck with irrefiftible {plendor the eyes of the 
whole Chriftian world, and in ages of the thickeft darknefs they 
hw clearer than ever they did before. Ancient doubt was con- 
fred into ignorance, and the. new creed into moft certain in- 
fmation. What the Fathers, aflembled at Laodicea knew no- 
thing of, and what they had not been able to find in the ar- 
chives, nor in the tradition of the churches of Afia, which 
were the depofitories of the writings of St. John, came to the 
 paniedge of their pofterity, who were better inftructed in thefe 
things, It was on thefe new lights that, at laft, at the end of 
uthoufand years, they held the Apocalypfe to be abundantly 
authenticated, to be the work of this apoltle, and confequently 
_| worthy to be received as a canonical book. One cannot mark 
ihe precife time, nor the circumftances of this reception: what 
certain is, that it was about the tenth century very quietly, 
a, if I may fo exprefs it, quite in the Huguenot way, not by 
any decree of a Council, nor by any of thofe modes which, in 
wder to be more oftentatious, are not always the more honour- 
ible to truth. 

‘Set. 115. From that time there does not appear the leaft 
tonteft on this {ubject, neither among the Greeks, nor among 

Latins ; for one ought to reckon as nothing a MS. of five 
hundred years old, ;which Dr. Burnet had feen, and which con- 
Wied; with figures, the vifions of the Apocalypfe, joined to 

’s Fables ;, whence it is concluded, that the author of this 

S. believed one no more than the other: be it as it may, one 
night contraft_ it with the ftory of the Emperor Otho II. who, 
Out of devoti ore an habit, on which he had ordered all 
he Apocalyple'to be embroidered. This certainly is as good 


as 
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as the picture of that unknown perfon who was profeffedly g 
libertine. If ever book was indebted for fome luftre:to ‘its com. 
mentators, moft certainly it is not the Apocalypfe :. I {peak of 
the whole time that preceded the Reformation 3 befides their 
being fo inconfiderable in number, they are fuch pitiful com. 
mentators that one dares not attribute them to thofe whofe 
names they bear, Such are thofe of St. Ambrofe, St. Anfelm 
St. Thomas, and St. Bernard. | . 

¢ Se&t.116. But from the time of the great Revolution the 
happened in the fixteenth century, a new intereft of religion 
hath put the minds of men in motion, and greater application 
than ever hath been employed to inveftigate all the meaning of 
the Apocalypfe. . From this zra, yielded up as a prey to all forts 
of commentators, great and {mall, it hath proved the fubjegt of 
difputes and controverfies between the Catholics and Lutherans, 
between the Calvinifts and the Englifh. 

‘ Seé&t. 117. As, in the opinion of every one, this book 
contains the deftiny of the church, every fect in particular has 
not failed to make an application of it to themfelves, and often 
to the exclufion of others, ‘The Englifh find here the revo. 
lutions of Great Britain ; ‘the Lutherans, the troubles of Ger. 
many; and the French refugees, what happened to them in 
France. In fine, each church boafts of finding it/elf here, ae. 
cording to the rank that it thinks it holds in the plan of - provis 
dence, and which, you may be fure, is always the firft place, 
There is only the Catholic church which hath circemfcribed it 
within the limits of the three firft centuries, during which it 
maintains that every thing was accomplifhed, as if it were 
afraid left defcending lower it fhould fee Antichrift in the per. 
fon of its Metropolitan,’ 

On a review of the laft difquifition in thefe mifcellanies, we 
cannot help taking notice of a very peculiar induftry in feverd) 
of our late critics on the feriptures. Their predeceflors feem 
to have left them nothing to do, in the common way of explain 
ing and illuftrating ; they have therefore-entered the Lord’s vine 
yard with the pruning knife in hand, and cut off- many of the 
moft luxuriant branches. Infidels fneer, and fay, * let: the fool 
alone and they will fave us the trouble of deftroying their réli 
gion: we attempt it altogether ; they actually demolifly it 
piece-meal.’ his fhould render our divines cautious in th 
dangerous work they have lately undertaken. It may be fal 
in the hands of an Abauzit ; but not in thofe of every conceited 
and forward youth who dubs himfelf a divine by a purchaled 
diploma from.a Scotch univerfity. 1h W 4 HOU? 2 
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Aur. 1X. Confiderations on the Meafures carrying on with Refpe& to 
the Britifo Colonies in North America, 8vo. 1s. 6d. Baldwin. 
1774 | 

HE Author of this Pamphlet is one of the moft candid 

and beft informed of any of the late writers on the inte- 
nts of Great Britain and her Colonies. He is not elegant in 
his language, and he may not be deemed mafterly in the ds/poft- 
tim of his arguments; but he fays a great number of excellent 
thingsin avery plain, perfpicuous, and honeft phrafeology. 

He confiders at large (for the Pamphlet confifts of 160 pages) 
the rectitude, practicability, and advantage of the meafures en- 
tered upon in regard to America, and points out fome others 
whith he thinks would be preferable. He then proceeds in the 
following manner : 

¢] would willingly try this experiment of tranfpofition + upon 
alate tranfaction, wherein fome peoples opinions feem to be 
afiected by locality. Certain letters * have been publifhed of 
an American Governor and Lieutenant Governor, and a third 
perfon, together with remarks, and the fpeech of a learned and 
ingenious Gentleman. They are offered as an appeal to the 
Public againft the Colony of Maffachufett’s Bay. Thefe can- 
not therefore, but be themfelves likewife the objects of a public 
confideration. I have by the touch-ftone of locality a mind to 
examine and queftion fome of this learned Gentleman’s reafon- 
ing, .It is now but between eighty and ninety years, fince we 
of this country banifhed our King. On what ground did we 
do it?—TIt will be anfwered, that we did not like his aétions, 
for that they tended to deprive us of our beft rights and proper 
ties, That we did it as Englifhmen on the conftitution of 
England—Who was the common judge between us and him ?— 


+ Toexplain this term, as here applied, it is requifite to obferve, 
that our Author, in order * to convince and fatisfy, without the 
troable of reafon and argument,’ recommends—‘ that every one 
when he confiders of this fubje&t, and efpecially before he ufes any 
hard words, or paffes any harth laws, will place himfelf ia America; 
will imagine himfelf born, bred, refident, and having a!l his con- 
gerns and fortune there. I don’t mean in the light of a governor, or 
ef one who feeks to recommend and advance himfelf here, at the ex- 
pence of his countrymen in that part of the world; but as one who 

$no other views, or intereft, except in the common good of his 
colony or continent. Let then any fuch man candidly and fairly afk 
himfelf, in his own breaft, What he fhould, in that fituation, think 
of being taxed by a man at Weftminiter? And let no man, on this 
sccafion, threw.a ftone, whofe heart does not plainly and roundly 
anfver him with its affent.’ 

- * See letters of Governor Hutchinfon, &c. Review for February, 


p- 157. 
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There was no fuch common judge. We judged for ourielyes 
He was our King,. our Magiltrate, our Truftee. When Me 
found him to fail in the eflential points of thefe offices, we took 
another. ‘This. was our right as Englifhmen;—but we fe 
afide one of his daughters from her turn in the fucceffion, and 
appointed inttead a perion who had no title by birth. The 
King’s horfe threw him, and the Lady fucceeded, but that was 
chance. It might in a courfe of nature very well have h 
pened, that fhe had never been Queen. What had fhe done?— 
She, had taken a remarkable part in the Revolution, and was to- 
tally unexceptionable. But there were in one fcale the welfare 
and happinels of many millions of people, and in the other the 
advancement of only one Lady, although a deferving one, 
There was therefore no equality, the latter could not but kick 
the beam.—1 aniwer, that] fub{cribe-to this with my hand and 
my heart. But this is one fide of the medal, let us turn the 
reverfe, An American Governor is not fo big as a King; he 
don’t wear a crown, nor bear a fcepter, nor fit on a throne, nor 
is worfhipped on the knee, nor has a navy nor an army, nor 
makes Bithops nor Judges, nor is his Civil Lift perhaps above a 
thoufand pounds a year; he feems to be much more refponfible 
and more removable than a King. Suppofe then, that one of 
our Colonies fhould take the ftrongeft exceptions to their Go- 
vernor, and defire to change him ; would they in that cafe be 
perinitted to judge for themfelves ?>—-No.—Why not ?—Becaufe 
ihey are Americans, Who are to judge for them f—We. 
Why fo ?—Becaule we are Englifhmen.— But would their ap. 
plication be to us a fufficient caufe for a removal ?—Perhaps 
not; but, on the contrary, a reafon to continue him at prefent, 
and to promote and advance him afterwards. That has been 
the cafe before, and may probably be fo again ;—but why isthe 
meature which we mete to them, fo different from that which 
we meafure to ourfelves ?—Becaufe we are Englifhmen and they 
are Americans.—T his muft be owned to be perfectly juft and 
fatisfactory, and the Americans are the moft unreafonable men 
in the world, if they don’t fee it exadtly in the fame light. 

‘ But fuppofe that the reprefentative body of the province 
fhould make the complaint ?—The anfwer would then be, that 
there was no accufer, or if any one chofe to fpeak Latin no 
del:tor. —Suppofe that they complain of falfehood and treachery 
towards the province ?— That would be no charge, no crimen— 
Suppofe that they gave in evidence the parties own letters !— 
That would compleat the thing, for there would then be no 
evidence, no tefis But will this hold water ?—Admirably 5 
with refpe&t to America and in Latin. 

‘ It is ftrongly difputed, whether thefe American letters are 


of a pubdlie or a private nature. This may not in ittelf a 
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very important point ; however, let us endeavour to fettle it, 
fince it lies in our way. Whatever concerns and affects the 
intereft, the welfare and happinefs of a whole people, is, and 
mutt be, of a public nature, whether papers, letters, or any 
cther thing whatfoever. Good and evil are not matters of law 
or of logic.’ They are the moft, if not-the only eflential cir- 
cumftances of the world, ‘They are what every thing elfe re- 
fersto, ‘They ftamp an--eternal mark and difference on all 
things which even imagination cannot -ancel or erafe. The 
enjoyment of the one, and the avoiding of the other, is the 
very end of our being, and I:kewife of all the Beings which do, 
or which even can, be fuppofed to exift, and which havea fenfe 
and perception of them. “Whatever therefore relates to the 
general good and evil of a people, is of a public nature. It is 
that circumftance which makes it fo. The terms are as good 
as fynonymous. Whatever concerns on the contrary, only this 
or that individual, is of a private nature. It is confined to his 
or their happinefs or welfare; to his or their good and evil. 
There is again the true and unerring diftinction, Thefe things 
feem clear to the greateft degree of intuitive certainty. It 1s 
ftrange to be forced to reafon about them. However, we are 
told otherwife. If fome compliments happen in a letter to be 
made to an old Lady, it changes the effence of every thing ; 
fhe contraéts and confines the whole matter, and all becomes of 
aprivate nature, although the chief fubject of that very letter, 
fhould be to’ advife and point out the means of altering the 
charter, and of new modelling the conftitution of a colony ; 
and that there fhould be recommended therein, the finding fome 
way according to its own language, ‘‘ to take off the original 
incendiaries,” left they fhould ‘* continue to inftil their poifon 
into the minds of the people ;” but the mention of the old 
makes it all private.’ (Sse Mr. Wedderburn’s fpeech, 
page 94, and letter of Mr. A. Oliver, Feb. 13, 1769.) But 
fuppofe that thefe letters were really meant and intended to pro- 
duce public effects, what will that do?—Nothing at all. If 
the perfon had not at that moment a place, to whom they were 
written, it fignifies nothing; although he might have had a 
poft before, and might look for one again, and although he 
might have communicated thefe letters to others for the very 
purpofe of affecting the public. All this will be of no im- 
portance, if the perfon did not happen to have a place at the 
time.—W ould not one be tempted to think, that as fome en- 
deavour to leave no property in America, others have a mind to 
banith all human reafon out of American affairs ?? 
The following paflage relating to a very great and a very 
good man, deferves particular notice :—* But our Colonies 
might be well enough, were it not for Dr. Franklin, who has 
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with a brand lighted from the clouds, fet fire to all America. 
No governments care ever to acknowledge the people to be 
fairly againft them. For whatever may be the cafe with the 
opinions of the multitude, in abftrufe and refined matters, 
which but little concern them, nor do they much trouble them. 
felves about; yet the end, and therefore the touchftone and 
trial of all government being their welfare and happinefs, there 
is hardly common modefty in affecting to defpife and refufe 
their fenfe concerning their own good and evil, their own feel- 
ings, benefits or fufferings. It is in thefe things that the voice 
of the people is faid to approach that of their Maker. The 
fycophants of Minifters, endeavour therefore to throw on the 
artifice and influence of individuals, all difcontent or diflatis. 
faction of the public. Mr. Wilkes moves England, and Dr, 
Franklin America; as if we had here no feeling, but through 
the firft, and they had neither eyes nor ears, but by the latter, 
It were happy for mankind, if Adminiftrations procured their 
own votes and majorities, with as much fairnefs, as the voice 
of the people is commoniy obtained. I wonder whether we 
fhould then have ever i | of any government in Europe in- 
debted in the fum of a hundred and forty millions fterling, or 
be at this moment under the alarm of a parent ftate attacking 
its own Colonies, or of a great Empire fetting at work its fleets 
and armies, only to throw the parts of itfelf into mifchief and 
confufion. It is idle and childifh to be crying out againft this 
or that private perfon. The truth is, that whenever govern- 
ments heap up combuftibles, there will always be found 2 hand 
to put the match to them, or thefe would heat and fire of them- 
felves if there were not.’ ; 
When the candid and fenfible Reader has accompanied us 
through thefe extraGis, we imagine it will not be neceflary to 
recommend tohim the perufal of the Pamphlet at large, WH 





Art. X. 4 Rewiew of fome of the Articles of the Church of England, 
to which a Subfeription is required of Proteftant Diffenting Minifters, 
By Samuel Wilton. 8vo. 4s. Buckland, &c.° 1774. 

HIS fenfible and judicious Review is intended to ferve 

the great and important caufe of religious liberty, aod 
to promote that efteem and veneration for the Sacred Scriptures 
which all Proteftants ought ever zealoufly to maintain. 

_ © Some few perfous (fays Mr. Wilton in his preface) who 

‘are feparatcd from the Communion of the Church of Englané, 

‘appear to be not only fully fatisfied with the authority of the 

Magiftrate, to impofe a fubfcription to human. explanatory 

Articles upon the confciences of Chriftians; but alfo to be per- 

fetly enamoured with all thofe Articles, to which a fub{cription 


| is now. required of Proteftant Diffenting Minifters. es 
; they 
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they vehemently oppofed the relief of more fcrupulous confci- 
ences, upon the apparent prefumption, that however any pro- 
pofed alteration might favour the majority of Difienting Mini- 
fters, it would have fome very ‘injurious influence upon their 
hopes, their comfort, and their obedience. Chriftian charity 


‘ would therefore forbid an attempt, which, if crowned with 


{uccefs, would be produétive of fuch unhappy confequences to 
any of our Fellow chriftians, But as I was firmly perfuaded, 
that the facred Scriptures, without the aid of eftablifhed Creeds, 
are fufficient to anfwer every purpofe neceflary to Chriftian edifi- 
cation and confolation ; fo it alfo appeared to me, that many of 
the Articles to which our fubfcription is required, were very far 
from having the moft remote tendency to thefe ends; and that 
fome of them feemed to wear a very contrary afpect. ‘This ap- 
prehenfion led me in a former publication, to intimate my fuf- 
picions, that the high opinion fome Diffenters entertained of the 
Aryeles, was grounded upon a very imperfect examination into 
thé rrue meaning; and that a voluntary fubfcription to them, 
hadin all probability frequently refulted, from a general appre- 
henfion of their orthodoxy, without entering into a critical ins 
quiry into the fenfe of each. The Expofition here attempted, 
isdefigned more fully to juftify the reprefentation therein given. 
Upon this account, [ have frequently brought into view, the 
high encomium paffed upen the Articles by our protefting Bre- 
thren, that the propriety of my coticlufion may be more eafily 
determined. To this end, I have endeavoured to inveftigate 
the genuine fenfe of fome of the Articles, dnd to point out the’ 
difficulties of fubfcription thence refulting, to Proteftant Dif- 
fenters of every denomination. I have confined my attention to 
objections of this general nature. “The authorities produced in 
fupport of the feveral explications, will, I hope, be thought 
unexceptionable by every candid and impartial Reader. It has 
been my ftudy that they fhould be fo. ‘And if the teftimony of 
Divines of the Church of England, and the decifions of the 
Canon Law are called in queftion, it will be impoffible to find 
any authority which will not be difputed.’ 

The Articles which Mr. Wilton reviews are—the 3d, 4thy 
6th, 8th, 23d, 33d, and 37th, and, in our opinion, he clearly 
proves that they muft be liable to exception by every Proteftant 
Diffenting Minifter. Before he enters upon the exainination of 
thefe Articlés, he thinks it neceflary to anfwet a queftion which 
has been frequently agitated, and very warmly debated, viz. Ia. 
What fenfe are we required to fubfcribe the Articles of the 
Church of England ? He anfwers, ¢ in the plain, literal, gram- 
matical fenfe, as underftood when the Articles were fet forth by 
public authority.’ In confirmation of the propriety of this folu- 
ion, we need only attend, he fays, to the language of the 
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Royal Declaration ; a Declaration, which will by no means ad- 
mit of the fubterfuges, to which many ingenious Writers have 
had recourfe, to juitify a fub{cription to Articles which they do 
not believe. It is the declared end of the requifition, to zusid 
diverfities of opinions, and to eftablifh confent touching true Religion, 
In reference to this.end, the Royal | eclaration prohibits the 
lealt difference from the Afticles in the moft explicit terms, 
‘viz. We will that no man hereafter fhall ether print or preach to 
draw the Article afide any way, but fhall fubmit to it in. the plain and 
full meaning thereof; and fhall not put his own fenfe or comment to be 
‘the meaning of the Article, but fhall take it im the literal and gram. 
matical fenfe. 

‘Towards the clofe of his Review of the Articles, Mr, Wil- 
tom conliders the oppofition of the Bifhops to the Diffenters 
Bill, and makes fome very pertinent reflections upon it. 

for a further idea of this.Writer, fee our account of his 
Apology for the Removal of an Application to Parliament by the Pro- 
tejlant Diffenting Minifiers. Review, vol. xlviii. ps 420. hy 
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Art. XI. Observations upon Lightning, and the Methed of securing 
Buildings from its Effects, in a Letter to Sir Charles Freaerich, &c, 
By B. Wilfon, F.R.S. &c. gto. 25. 6d. Davis. 1773. 


A LTHOUGH ele@tricians univerfally agree in opinion 

concerning the utility of metallic conductors, a fchifm 
has for fome time paft fubfifted among them, with regard to 
the proper form in which the upper part of the conducting rod 
ought to terminate.. Dr. Franklin, and, we believe, a very con- 
fiderable majority of thofe who have ftudied this queftion, give 
a decilive preference to pointed rods; on an expectation, feem- 
ingly founded on the jufteft analogy, that they may, in /fome 
eafes, prevent a difcharge, by iilently attracting, or tranfmitting, 
the electric fluid, when a pofitively or negatively charged electric 
cloud comes within their influence: and that, in a// cafes, they 
tend to diminifh the magnitude or violence of an unavoidable 
explofion ; while they are undoubtedly as well adapted as blunt 
conductors, to carry off its contents. 

For thefe and other reafons, we apprehend, a committee 
lately appointed by the Royal Society, at the inftance of the 
Board of Ordnance, to confider of the beft method of fecuring 
his Majefty’s magazines of gunpowder at Purfleet from acci- 
dents by lightning, recommended the erection of ¢levated and 


pointed conductors. 


Mr. Wilfon, on the contrary, has long contended that the 
upper part of a conducting apparatus ought to terminate in a 
knob, or flat furface, He maintains that, as fharp points foli- 
cit or invite the lightning, or electric matter, they muft confe- 
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uently increafe the magnitude of the explofion, and muft like- 
wife frequently occafion one that might otherwife have been 
avoided. ‘The other arguments which he produces in fupport 
of his opinion are not unknown to thofe who are converfant in 
hisgnquiry ; whom we muft refer to the prefent pamphlet for 

Rec Firther reafons which induced him to exprefs his diflent to 
the report of the aforefaid committee, of which he was a 
member. 

We fhall however mention one curious obfervation on the 
effects of a thunder-ftorm,- related in Mr. Wilfon’s letter to Sir 
Charles Frederick, and in another addreffed to the Author by 
Mr. Delaval, who-concurs with him in the electrical here/y con- 
cerning points. From their united teftimony, and the evidence 
of Mr. Gould, verger of St. Paul’s, it appears that the conduct- 
ing apparatus fo lately put up at that cathedral, has already 
once manifeftly anfwered the purpofe for which it was eretted ; 
and that on eXamination it evidently carried marks of its having 
conducted a large ftroke of lightning, proceeding from the great 
thunder-cloud in which the city of London was involved on 
the 22d of March 1772. On the following day it was found 
that the conductor, to the Eaft, particularly, where it goes into 
the water-trunk, fhewed evident figns that it had been red hot ; 
while in other parts the iron, as well as ftones near it, was 
blackened by fmoke ; and a thick ruft that had been formed on 
the furface of the metal ‘ was, by the /ateral force, beaten off 
and removed to fome diftance from it.’ 

Thefe appearances in particular are employed by Mr. Wilfon 
in confirmation of fome of his opinions; and efpecially to 
fhew that this Abdble fabric, though provided with a conduétor, 
poflibly efcaped deftru€tion becaufe the rod was not pointed. 
We fhall only obferve in general, that the force of his rea- 
fonings on them appears, in fome degree, to be leflened by a 
fact mentioned in the note at page 143; where we are told that 
‘the conducting iron did not touch the lead.—A part therefore, 
at leaft, of the abovementioned effeéts produced by the light- 
ning, on a bar of iron * near four inches broad, and about half 
an inch thick,” and in particular thofe caufed by the deteral ex- 
plifion, appear to us to have been owing, ina great meafure, 
to the interruption which the eleétric fluid met with in its 
courfe, in confequence of the difcontinuity of the condu€tor :— 
a asec which, we fhould hope, has by this time been re- 
medied. 

We fhall only further add, that the abovementioned incident 
fuggefts to us the propriety of fixing the conduéting apparatus 
in fuch a manner, that no part of it may be in contact with 
any combuftible fubfiance : as otherwife the rod, which has effec- 
tually protected a building from the exp/ofive power of the light- 
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ning, may neverthelefs ef'ect the deftruction of it by fre; by 
means of the great heat which it may have acquired in the con- 
du@ting of an extraordinary quantity of the electric matter, or 
in confequence of the infuficient fize of the conductor, or the 





difcontinuity of its parts. B-y 
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Arr. XI. Thelo Faranps; or, the Tenth Mufe; wherein the Origin, 


Nature, and Connexion of the facred Symbols, Sounds, Words, 


Ideas, and ‘Things, are difcovered and inveftigated, according to 

the Platonic Numbers. And the Principles of all Haan Know- 

ledge, as well asthe Fir Language, are setrieved in tive Englith, 

&c. &c. By Rowland Jones, Efq. vo. 258. 6d. Robinfon, 

1773- 

TY is a humiliating reflection to a body of profefied and well- 
% eltablifhed Critics, who have exercifed-their trade for near 2 
years paft, with fome kind of credit in the world, to find them- 
felves under fuch a mortifying predicament, as to be obliged fairly 
to acknowledge that they have been carrying it on without any 
acquaintance with the firft or primitive language, or even a 
knowledge of the very fignificant import of the four and- 


twenty members of the Chrift-crofs-row,—the very horn=book of 


their mother tongue. The prefent eflay has been indeed a hard 
cruft-for us Critics, and of fo refractory a texture, that fo far 
from digefting it, our whole toothlefs corps have been ineffec- 
tually mumbling over it for near a year paft, without having 
been able to make the leaft fenfible impreffion on it. | 

{n other works when we occafionally find ourfelves at a fault, 
we can have recourfe to the kindly affiftance of a lexicon, or 
fome New and Complete Dictionary of Arts and Sciences, to 
lead us tnto the right fcent: but, in the prefent cafe, every help 
of this fort was denied us; except, indeed, where we were at 
nrft led to expect it, in the Alphabetical Vocabulary which we 
foon.efpied in the body of the prefent work. Immediately and 


eagerly laying hold of this key of knowledge, to learn the mean- © 


ing of the firit word in the title-page, the import of which we 
honeftly confefs we did not underftand, we read as follows: 

‘ fo Frravs, The fluxion of a point, or burning bufh in 
{trait lines every way, expanding an infinite circle in a triad, or 
three divifions of the point, line, and Circle, whofe divifions 
and combinations as exhibited in the quaternion of elements, 
or Jove, the four lettered name, comprehend all things, with 
their names or fymbols, &c. &c.’ . 

Not finding fatisfation in this and fome other articles which 


we confulted, and fufpecting that the difcovery of the primitive 


language might poffibly, and aptly enough, be promulgated it 
fuch form, as to require a different mode of reading from that 
to which we are accuftomed in modern times, we tried various 


experiments 
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experiments on the text of this work.—We at firft. imagined 
that it might be the learned Author’s intention to divulge the 
ercana of the fir? language by a reading from the right hand to 
the left, after the manner of the Hebrews: and indeed fome of 
our firft eflays feemed greatly to favour this hypothefis ; but on 
further trial, we fund caufe to reject it. The fame difap- 
pointment, we confefs, attended our attempts to read afier the 
more modern, but ftill very ancient, zig-zag manner, called 
by the learned Basgogndey *, or that which is wed in the cele- 
brated Sigean and other Greek infcriptions of the higheft anti- 
quity. aitly—for why fhould we be afhamed to own our 
making random and whimfical experiments, on the text of a 
ercat philological difcoverer, who deals in ftrange types, and 
fymbols, and other fingular devices— we attempted the perufal 
of thefe Sibyline leaves, by cafting our eyes in a perpendicular 
line from the bottom to the top, after the manner of the Chi- 
nefe; and wice verfa. On the whole, however, as the rules of 
grammar and common fenfe were, in general, fomewhat lefs 
frequently violated in: purfuing the vulgar or modern courfe of 
reading, than any of the former, we found ourfelves obliged to 
give the preference to it; and we accordingly recommend it to 
be followed by thofe who mean to fit down ferioufly to the 
ftudy of this profound treatile. : 

As there is no point, however, fo clear, but that it may be 
contraverted by carping critics, we fhall give a few quotations 
from the work, which may at the fame time furnifh the Reader 
with a tafte of the Author's manner, and a fketch of the nature 
of his difcoveries. Thefe fpecimens are the more valuable, as 
this, which is the fixth of his. produétions, is here declared to 
be the Jaft which the Author means to give the world, on § this 
important fubject ;” and comprehends the whole of his ¢ inte- 
refting difcoveries,’ condenfed into a half-crown pamphlet. Ouz 
extracts are indeed given in a fomewhat mutilated ftate; but 
the Author’s paragraphs poflefs this peculiar excellence. that they 
do not fuffer by mutilation. —You may here cut and flafh a fen- 
tence into as many pieces as you do a polype, and every piece 
will be as much a whole, as when the parts were all together. 

‘ Speech, the found part action. Spirit, the feeing fire part 
property, Spring, the lower or other parts in, as thofe of wa- 
ter, feafons, vegetables, &c.’ p. 39. 





_* In the Sigean and other very ancient monuments of Grecian an- 
tiquity, the firft line is read, as with us, from the left to the right ; 
the hext in a contrary direction, and fo on, to the end. We need 
not inform our learned Readers that the term is derived from the 
turns made by the plough, 
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¢ Devil, deprived of life and free volition, a fallen angel, or 
a ray of a light frozen into matter, and evil is the privation of 
will.’ P. 24. 

The foregoing extracts are taken from the Vocabulary above. 
mentioned. The following are {pecimens of the grounds of 
elements, on which fuch explanations as the foregoing are 
founded : ' 

¢ An, en, na, ne, exprefs.mere exiftences in earth and wa. 
ter, and their primitives, affirmations, and negatives, as in an 
or ain, and or ain divifton, animal, annals, annual, Sc.’ P. 19, 
N. B. This is one of the many paflages that at one time flrongly 
inclined us to try the reading @ la Busgogndov. 

‘ Ic exprefles the firft motion; or ic-er-at, motion flowing 
from the point of i to the furface of the water or creat ing; as 
does its derivative and inflectory ig, the like emanative motion 
in the generation of animals and vegetables, or ig-en-er at, and 
be-eg-in ; and uc and ug, the return, emotions, and {pringing 
up of thefe emanations, as in genu.” P. 15, 16. 

¢ Od, ot, do, to, fignify the feveral divifions or things, fides, 
and mizmaze, comprehended within a circle or fyftem, together 
with their motions and actions, and covering inclofing, and 
bordering parts, as hod, hodge-podve, odd, ode, other, &c.— 
Os, fo, the circle or extent, feen or founded, and affirming by 
the fame.’ 

Our mother tongue Mr. Jones conceives to approach the 
neareft to the primitive language, * as any one,’ he fays, ‘ may 
be convinced of by the farther difcoveries now made therein; 
more particularly where the b, f, ¢ andd are joined with the i 
and u, which are ¢truly primitive, and unmatchable. It is no 
lefs,’ he adds, ¢ than that moft genuine remains of the Japhetan 
language, which efcaped the Babylonian confufiin.’—It is really, 
after all, not a little hard on our mother tongue, that the old 
lady, after having efcaped found, wind and limb, as we are 
here told, from the great crafh at the downfal of the tower of 
Babel, fhould be thus hamftrung, crippled, and beat about the 
head. and eyes, by a modern Efquire, who all the time, for- 
footh, pretends to be making violent love to her.—But ta 
proceed. 

To clear up any difficulties that may yet remain on this fub- 
ject, after all his labours, the Author has, he te'ls us, * literally 
reprefented Adam ftanding in the garden of Eden,’ in what he 
calls a map, prefixed to the work ;—* where his legs correfpond 
with JL, the divifion of T or 7; his thighs with the tranfverfe 
Jine at top, with n; the joint buttocks of the human pair, with 

Q> their earth and water parts; which are again divided into 
death and life by db, forming a new io of man, in the way of 
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propagation on their fall ; and connected with the human mor- 

tal body, or trunk m, as is m with another io of life, the head 

and neck, as he is literally reprefented ftanding in the garden 
of Eden, in the annexed map.’ 
In this map, however, we can perceive nothing that looks like 

Adgm, or any of his prefent progeny. We fee indeed a errc/e, di- 
Wide by two lines into four quarters, with certain ftrange fym- 

bols, and letters turned topfy turvy, annexed. But the myftery 

of the circle feems to be cleared up afterwards, when the Au- 
thor compares the * great world,’ or macrocofm, * with the 
human,’ or microcofm, and affirms that the ¢ figures and names 
of the one fyftem may, and do ferve for thofe of the other ;’— 
explaining the czrc/e in the map by obferving (p..11) ¢ that the 
world is round like the duitecks of the human pair jorned together ; 
they both generate, degenerate, and regenerate, Xc.’ 
Thus has our Author, if we rightly interpret this fublime 
conundrum, put the pofteriors of our two venerable anceftors 
into a very unfeemly attitude indeed! In this fymbcl the two 
good old folks teem, in fact, to ule lago’s blunt fpeech to Bra- 
bantio, to be employed in * making the deaf? with two backs * ’— 
and yet we muft own that, without the explanation, the chatteft 
eye will not be offended, that beholds only Mr. Jones’s fymboli- 
cal reprefentation of their dalliance in the map.— The drawing, 
Ladies, is as chafte as any diagram in Euclid. 

In his preface, Mr. Jones inveighs bitterly againft certain 
‘ {cholaftic traders, and Bibliopagans’—a cramp and ugly looking 
word, this laft, and of dubious import! we fhall therefore not 
he in hafte to apply it to ourfelves. But at the conclufion of 
his eflay, be brings a charge directly home to us, and affirms, 
‘that the audacious declaration of the Monthly Reviewers that 
our ** Circles of Gomer,” on the origin and languages of thofe 
great nations’ (our anceftors) ¢ was only a dictionary refolving 
every word into {pring water, is a gra/s and palpable faljehood, 
and impoflure.’ 

Though thefe are hard words to digeft, yet as Mr. Jones 
has now taken an everlafting leave of the prefs, and confe- 
quently of us, we are willing to part on friendly terms with 
him, We therefore readily acknowledge our former overfight, 
and confefs that befides * the numerous water and fpring water 
parts,’ into which he has refolved the original names of many 
places and things according to their archetypes, and the ¢ frame’ 
and myftic * meaning of the few letters of our alphabet ;’ he 
has likewife, with unwearied diligence, analyfed numberlefs 
others into * high parts, and low parts ;’ into ‘ erecting, building, 
aud inclofing parts ;” into * emanations, and /huts or inclofed parts ; 
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into divifions or things, fides, and mizmaze, Sc.’ The omiffion 
was owing to mere ignorance and ofcitancy on our parts; and 
not, as the Author feems to fufpect, to our joining in the ge- 
neral dread and alarm which, it feems, has feized our * Gram, 
marians and Lexicographers,’ our * Bookfellers’ and our ¢ Se. 
minaries,’ left thefe his moft momentous difcoveries * foulg 
everturn'the prefent fyftems of things.’ 5 





Axt. XIII. 4n Effay on the Nature and Circulation of the Blood, in 
. Two Parts. 1. On its Nature and U/fes. \1 Qa its Circulation, 
By Marmaduke Berdoe, M. D. 8va. 1s. 6d. Robinfon. 1772, 


Art. XIV. Theory of the Human Senfations. By Marmaduke Berdoe, 
- M.D. 8vo. 18. Lowndes. 1773. 


R. Berdoe writes fo frequently, and on fo many fubjeés, 
that he muft excufe us for taking the liberty of Jumping 
his two trails together; efpecially as we actually find ourfelves 
unqualified to give any clear, diftiné, ar confiftent account of 
their contents. We really can feldom difcover what he would 
be at; an’, though converfant in his writings, are {till ina 
great meafure ignorant of the language in which he wraps up 
his new and myfterious doctrines. We are utterly unacquainted, 
for inftance, with ¢ the animating e@therial effince,’ which, he 
tells us, the arteries canvey * in mucuai ft:eams to the different 
organs ;” though we have read and ftudied his explanatory note 
on this paflage, in which he informs us that ¢ the etherial cf- 
fence means the fixed air, or the air, or aerial particles contained 
in the blood,’ which is fuppofed to be the fame with what is 
called elementary fire.” ‘This note, however, conveys to us no 
other information than what we were already poflefled of ; that 
the Doctor has an excellent knack at playing off a fet of new- 
fangled phrafes, of dealing out his aiher plentifully, and of 
jumbling the.elements together by a dafh or two of his pen. 
We have indeed, by this time, learnt that his * exterior organ’ 
—a grand and active agent in the Doctor’s phy fiology, is neither 
more nor lefs than what we and others fimply cal! the /Rin;— 
but as to his * phrenic centers’—his ¢ centers,’ and his § pcints, of 
appuy—which are continually occurring in the fecond of thefe 
tracts,—and his * diferegaticns in the organical forces’—together 
with many other choice and recondite terms and phrafes—they 
furpafs our comprehenfion nearly as much as his brother Jones’s 
“ quaternion of elements,’ or his * burning bufh in ftrait lines, ex- 
panding an infinite circle ina triad,’ recorded in the preceding ar- 
ticle. All thefe phrafes, we doubt not, have ideas tacked to 
them, in the congenial heads of thefe two writers: but though 
Dr. Berdoe’s ¢ exterior organ,’ © mucual fireams,’ and § difgrega- 
wons,’ doubtlefs ferve many important purpofes in his Theory of 
Lluman Senfations ; an account of them, or of their myftic agency 
an 
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and prtvers *, cannot be expeéted from our fober and unen- 
lightened pens. . 

And yet thefe and the Author’s former and future publica- 
tions, it feems, contain a System that will fpeedily aftonifh the 
world, by its ftupendous magnitude and power. In the con- 
duding paragraph of the firft of thefe two tracts, the fond fa- 
ther offit accufes us of having exerted our weak endeavours ta 
Rite this young HERCULES in its cradle ; and gives us fair warn- 
ing to make quick difpatch, if we expect to fucceed in our de- 
fperate attempt to check the rapid growth of this ftrapping 
youngfter.—Hear what the Doctor himfelf fays on the fubject. 
Qur reprefentation might, perhaps, be thought exaggerated : 

‘ Thefe opinions,’ fays he, ¢ will be confirmed by future pub- 
lications, ‘particularly by an Enquiry into the Nature of the Human 
Pulfe, and the Motion of the Arteries. But if the Reviewers are 
determined to deftroy Our Sy/fem in the bud, they fhould not 
Joe the prefent opportunity, as by length of time it may grow 
into fo powerful a CoLossus, as to bid defance at Jaft to all 
the artillery of their genius.’ 3 

We appeal, on this occafion, to the judgment of the impar- 
tial Public ; not doubting but they will acquit us of the dark 
defign here imputed to us by this unaccountable mortal. We 
have indeed more than once difflented from the Doétor’s opi- 
nions, when we have underftood them; and in particular ac- 
knowledge that, in March 1773, juftly provoked to fee the rays 
of light violenily twifted and joftled out of their natural and law- 
ful courfe by this bold innovator, we ftoutly defended the good 
old daws of vifton, againft the Dodctor’s New Sy/tem of seeing :—but 
from dates and other circumftances, it is evident that this can- 
not be the growing Coxossus above referred to +. 


- 





* It was well judged in the Doétor to give the i”, that humble 
covering of the body, the high founding title above mentioned. The 
phrenic centers, and even the brain, it feems,- yield in power to the 
* exterior organ.’ 

+ The Doétor breeds fo faft, and brings forth fo many new fyf- 
tems and theories, that we proteit we have overlooked a capital one 
indeed, promulgated in this very eflay. Here, if we rightly com- 
PRRERd him, he demolifhes the old Harveian circulation,—dethrones 
the heart—and portions out its hitherto undifputed, univerfal do- 
minion over the circulating fluids, into numerous principalities, under 
the government of ‘ she /pongiform fubflance of the cellulary-membrane,? 
difperfed over the various parts of the body. Thefe heptarchies, 
(though we know not their precife number) are the ‘ principal agents 
in the circulation,’ and ‘ each part of the body has a circulation pe- 
culiar to itfelf”—Where will this man ftop!—If he be fuffered to z0 
on long at this violent rate, we muft e’en' fhut our books, and all go 
{chool again :—a mortifying ftep, to be obliged to take at our 
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It appears, however, that by our rough treatment of the new 
optical fyftem, we had nearly, though unwittingly, deprived 
the world of the prefent new Theory of the Human Senfation,, 
We will recite the alarming tale in the Doétor’s own words, 

Every thing, it feems, was prepared for the promulgation of 
the new theory, when a friend brought him the Monthly Rp. 
view for March 1773, to let him fee how feverely he * had been 
criticifed, by the learned body of the Monthly Reviewers,’ — 

‘ ‘Toitured and vexed, I was going to throw all this theory 
into the fire, if it had not occurred to me, that two heads are of. 
tentimes better than one.—Pleafed with the thought, I called up 
my cookmaid, and bid her run her eye very carefully over the 
whole,.’—[the very identical eye, we fufpect, in which the Doc. 
tor faw the erecé? image—See the aforefaid Review, page 238, 
where he flyly calls it the eye of a friend} * She liked it, and 
approved of my publifhing.’ . 

¢ Under the fandtion then of her great authority I boldly ven- 
ture once more to requeft your great decifion: I flatter myfelf 
I fhall pleafe you, for though my cookmard is not fo learned as 
a Reviewer, fhe is as excellent an old woman as the bef{—~—,’ , 

What could induce this wench to relifh the Dodtor’s theory, 
where he principally derives our pleafurab!e and other fenfations 
from the AZidriff, is beft known to herfelf. But are thefe, 








Dr. Berdoe, your clinical and practical obfervations, that you - 


promifed us when you commenced Author +? Viewing yourfelf 
in your cookmaid’s pupil—and communing with her on the true 
feat of pleafurable fenfations {? Fie upon you !—By way of 
fcreen, you would pafs her off to us and the world for an ald 
woman, like ourfelves.—But a fet of elderly matrons, as we are, 
are not to be fo taken in—She is a young wanton baggage, 
we'll warrant her, and no better than fhe fhould be. 


+ See M. Review, vol. xlvi. April 1772, p. 443. 

t Thefe, faysthe Doctor, p. 35, are produced by all thofe caules 
that ‘ forcibly enchain us in the pofe/son of thofe cbjec?s which may 
be called the édo/s of human happinefs,? Here we have the fair fex 
plainly defigned.—‘ She liked it,’ fays the Doftor. They are his very 


words. See above. 
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Art. XV. Chirurgical Qbfervations and Cafes. By William Brom- 
field, Surgeon to her Majefty, and to St. George’s Hofpital. Il- 
luftrated with Copper-plates. 8vo. 2 Vols. 14s. Cadell. 1773- 


ANY new, pertinent, and ufeful remarks are contained 

in this work, which is however unneceflarily enlarged 

by‘a confiderable number of trite and infignificant obfervations, 
that feem to anfwer no other purpofe than that of {welling the 
matter, which might with eafe have been contained in - vo- 
ume, 
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lume, into two. The Author feems to have entertained the 
fame apprehenficns with Martial, that his works would be is 
danger of being loft, were they not eked out, and expanded 
‘ato alarger bulk, by the addition of fupplementary materials,— 
no matter of what quality: so 
¢ Edita ne brevibus pereat mihi charta libellis, 
¢ Dicatur potius tov 0 amapresBomevos.” 
De Libro Suo Lib.i. Epigr. 46. 

The difpofition of this matter likewife is frequently fuch as 
toincline the Reader to fuppofe that the Author had emptied 
his whole common-place book, and given its heterogeneous 
contents to the Public, juft as the different articles ftood there; 
without felection, and with very little regard to form, language, 
or method. Of this inexcufable inattention to order we fhall 
give the two following very ftriking inftances. 

In the 2d chapter of his firft volume, where the Author in 
the title of it profefies to treat of Amputation, the Reader will, 
at the beginning of it, meet with an enumeration of fome of 
the complaints that feem to indicate, or that require, the re- 
moval of a limb. From this fubje& however he will foon find 
him fliding away to another, that bears indeed fome affinity to 
the operation ;—the nature, caufes, and figns of a mortification. 
He now begins to Jofe fight of the original object, for he muft 
next accompany the Author ftarting into the doétrine of inflam- 
mation; difcufling the various theories that have been formed 
on that fubject, and finally propofing his own opinion. Hav- 
ing got over this litigated matter, the Author next treats of 
perfpiration, He then proceeds to the fea and the land fcurvy 5 
and from thence to the pox, where he gives us his fentiments 
on the powers of ccrrofve fublimate in venereal complaints. 
From thence he leads the Reader to Harwich, and treats of fea- 
bathing, and the utility of warm fea-baths, firft propofed by 
himfelf about fifteen years ago. Returning once more to in- 
flammation he fticks to it pretty clofely, to the end of the chap- 
ter;—like Montaigne and Triftram Shandy, leaving his compa- 
nion at Jeifure to look about him, at the end of it, for the fub- 
ject he firft fet off with. After a paufe, the reader proceeds to 
chap. 3, where he finds him treating of Tumours ; in chap. 4, 
of the Eryfipelas; in chap. 5, of the Anthrax or Carbuncle. 
Here, and under this unpromifing title, he at length unexpe&t- 
edly meets with a large number of obfervations or remarks, 
fome of them new and important, on the fubject of amputation ; 
particularly on that of the arm at the articulation of the fhoulder. 

The next inftance of the negle&t of order in this work, pre- 
fents us likewife with a fingular example of the want of a good 
underftanding or correfpondence between its different parts. In 
chap. 4, of the ad volume, * On Fraétures,’ we were furprifed 

not 
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not to find our Author keeping pace at leaft with his cotempo. 
raries, in the fimple and efficacious improvements that have been 
Jately introduced into that branch of practice *. At page sg 

indeed, we have one tranfient glimp‘e afforded us, in about j= 
words, of a part of the new treatment; where in the cale of q 
confiderable tumefaction of the limb, preventing its redu@ion 

we are told that while the furgeon is ufing means to bring down 
the fwelling, as well as afterwards when he attempts the reduc. 
tion of the broken bone, if the fracture is of the tia or fibula, 
“the kuce fbiuld be bent.’ But throughout the reft of this chap. 
ter, fcarce a veftige of the improved prattice is to be traced: 
on the contrary, we find the Author itill retaining the ufe of 
plaifters, the endlefs circumvolutions of a long fingle-headed 
roller, and the leg box ;—parts of the inconvenient and noxious 
trumpery of our forefathers. 

Proceeding onwards however to chap. 7, we are again, equally, 
furprifed to find our Author there not only warmly recommend. 
ing the placing the fractured leg, for inftance, in a bent pofi- 
tion, in order to relax the soufcles, both in the cafe of fimple 
and of compound fractures, and not only during but after res 
duction ;—fuffering the patient to lie at his eafe, on his fide.or 
otherwife, with his leg unconfined, on a foft pillow ;—and 
ftrongly approving the ufe of the eighteen-tailed bandage, on 
account of its evident advantages above the circular :—but we 
find him likewife putting in his claim to a confiderable hare in 
the difcovery of thefe late improvements, and contending that it 
is now near 30 years fince he firft recommended and inculcated 
them to his auditors, in his public lectures. This claim we 
fhall not contravert; but it is fingular, and certainly favours 
our idea of the Author’s having huddled together the materials 
of the prefent work from his old and new common place books; 
to find him obferving nearly a total filence with refpe& to cer- 
tain modern improvements, in a part of his work where he is 
profefledly treating of the fubject to which they immediately re- 
Jate: while in another part of it, he infifts on the great advan- 
tages derived from them, and contends for the honour of hav- 
ing long ago inculcated them. 

Thoughgthe titles of the chapters into which this work is, di- 
vided, do pot, as the Reader already perceives, every where 
accurately fpecify their contents; we fhall enumerate them, in 
order to give the Reader fome information concerning the fub- 


jects that are treated of in thefe two volumes. 


The firit is divided into fix chapters. In the firft, which has 
no title, the Author, on too flight grounds, in our opinion, re- 
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- We have formerly given a popular account of thefe improve- 
ments, and their rationale, in our 40th volume, June 1769, p. 455: 
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ommends the practice of repeatedly exhibiting Dovar’s Powder, 
wa (udorific opiate, in concufffons of the brain ; inftead of fol- 
wing the common method of ufing evacuations by bleeding 
ind purgatives, and making openings through the fkull by 
neans of the trephine. ; 

Though we defigned only to give a bare tranfcript of the 
itles of the Author’s chapters, yet the importance of the pre- 
fent fubject obliges us fo far to depart from this plan, as to ant« 

madvert particularly on a propofal to difcontinue the prefent 
tional practice, of emptying the fyftem in general by bleeding 
snd other evacuations, and of perforating the cranium, when 
there are fufficient grounds to believe that the brain, or its mem-_ 
branes, are affected by the preffure or acrimony of a fluid ex- 
tavafated there:—-while we are advifed to fubftitute, in the 
place of thefe means of relief, the exhibition of opiates, on fuch 
jender, or, at leaft, dubious grounds as the following : 

We are told, in the firft place, that the common practice will’ 
not always fucteed ;—that a certain Empiric, as our Author has 
teen informed, had often given relief in injuries of this kind, 
by means of opium.;—that the practice of evacuating, &c. in 
the prefent cafe * is founded’ (as our Author erroneoufly infi- 
auates) ‘on our fixed idea of inflammation, which is fuppofed 
tobe owing to obftruCtion, and to be kept up by a plethora;” 
} but that inflammations are frequently caufed by fpafms, and | 
oium is the moft likely remedy to take off fpafm ;—and finally 
that the Author had ufed this remedy to many without injury ; 
and that of four cafes in particular, here related, in which it 
was exhibited, three terminated happily. | ; 

It may however be objected that toward the latter part of 
_the preceding fummary, we have not done juftice to the Author’s 
propofal;,or given, in its full ftrength, the fubftance of the 
following paragraph ; which we fhall therefore tranfcribe. 

‘ [cannot fay,’ fays Mr. B. ¢ that [ ever knew any one the 
worfe for taking this anodyné fudorific, though I have given it” 
to pundreds ; but, on the contrary, patients, labouring under the: 
lymptoms of concuffion, were’ by this method récovered, and, 
fw in particular with fractures of the fkull, without the opera - 
ion of the trephine being performed.’ 

Here the Reader is firft told that the medicine has been given, 
with fafety, to * hundreds.’ It may firft be afked, to how many 
hundreds, .and ftill more properly, what were their ailments?— 

ere they flight colds, with running at the nofe—or fractures 
of the fkull, attended with concuffion?—Not the Jatter cer- 
tainly; for in the next member of the fentence, where the 

uthor particularly names ¢ Jymptoms of conctffisn,’ the indefinite 

erm, * patients,’ only is employed, without the moft. diftnt 
in of xumber; though it is now palpably on the decline. And, 
laftly, 
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Jaftly, when the Author mentions cafes attended with frafurs 
of the frull, he abruptly and rapidly finks from his hundreds, 
down to number two. 

What a loofe, indifcriminate, and poffibly fallacious man- 
ner is this of enabling a Reader to form a juft eftimate of 
the utility and fafety of a new and, feemingly at leaft, hazardous 
practice ;—in a cafe where the furgeon probably, to ufe the 
words of Pliny, quoted by us on a former occafion, is Vite ne. 
cifque noftre imperator *!—The Reader is likewife to obferve 
that when the three fuccefsful cafes are related, they are not 
mentioned as extracted from hundreds, or any f{maller number, 
of a fimilar kind: nor indeed are the cafes themfelves, or the 
treatment of them, fuch as, by any means, juftify the Author’s 
random declaration at the end of the recital; that he firm] 
believes that the greater part of thefe patients would have died, 
had they been treated in the ufual manner, the trephine ap. 
plied, &c. 

But granting, for argument’s fake, that opiates might be 
fafely, and even with advantage, adminiftered to a patient al- 
ready perhaps comatofe, and deprived of fenfe and motion, in 
confequence of a violent concuffion of the brain, a rupture of 
its veffels, and the confequent preflure, or acrimony, of their ex- 
travafated contents ; furely this new practice ought only to have 
been propofed as an auxiliary occafionally to be employed in 


conjun@tion with thofe already univerfally adopted. Whatever. 


reafons, theoretical or practical, may have induced the Author 
to entertain a favourable opinion of the pra€tice here propofed 
by him, they certainly cannot juftify him in recommending it 
in fo unguarded a manner as he has here done; apparently to 
the total exclufion of the moft obvious and palpable means of 
relief. And yet the Author does not appear inclinable that 
thefe laft fhould even co-operate with the noftyum, or have any 


fhare in the cure to be effeéted by it; though he brings no ob- 
jetions to their ufe, except that they are not a/ways fuccefsful. . 


Although Mr. Bromfield acknowledges that he at firft pure 
fued a trimming fyftem ; mifled by his attachment to Jong-efta- 
blifhed practice, and intimidated probably by the formidable or 
fufpicious afpect of the new medicine: yet he advifes others to 
bave no fuch qualms ; and incites them, both by precept and 
example, boldly to perfevere in it, without halting between the 


two opinions, as he did; when not finding the patient greatly. 


relieved by the firft dofe, he fled to evacuations, ‘ fufpecting a 
fecond might do mifchief..—On the contray, * Aut non tentes, 
fays he, vel perfice.’—That is, in plain Englifh, truft to the 
powder, and let the patient take his chance. Though the moft 
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decifive figns fhould appear that the dura mater is detached from 
the cranium, and the brain opprefied with extravafated blood, 
lymph, or matter, do not let it out; the powder provides for 
every continyency 5 It will make the abforbents do their office 
and fuck it up again; and a copious fweat will fend it out of 
the fyliem. The patient hes ftupid and fenfelefs through fpatm 5 
and opium is a fovereign remedy againft {pafm.—Such, at leaft, 
js the general refult of the Author’s reafonings and precepts ; 
or the impreffions they are naturally fitted to produce on the 
minds of his Readers. 

We have not been induced to dwell thus long on the prefent 
fubject from bigotry to ancient practices, or through a fpirit 
of cavilling ; but on account of its great importance, and 
through an appréhenfion that this new method of treating 
concufions of the brain may be improperly purfued, while 
other means are neglected, by a rafh prefcriber, or a timid 
operator ; naturally influenced in favour of it, by the weighty 
recommendation of a gentleman who has, we doubt not, de- 
fervedly acquired a confiderable degree of eminence in his pro- 
fefion. The matter is certainly of the laft importance; it is 
not corio, but cranio humano ludere: and how much foever we 
may deplore the want of fuccefs, that often attends the ufual 
attempts to relieve an opprefled brain; yet certainly the fur- 
geon who lofes his patient, after having followed the prefent 
practice, founded apparently on the moft rational indications, 
will have a confolation which can fcarce be the lot of another, 
who has loft his, after having folely trufted to the ill-afcertained 
virtues of an antifpafmodic or fudorific powder. 

In the remaining part of this chapter, the Author relates the 
happy effeéts produced by iffues made in the interval between 
two ribs, in complaints of the cheft, and particularly in cafes 
which threaten to terminate in a confumption. He afterward 
fhews that g:eat advantages may be derived, and have been ex- 
perienced by him, from incifions properly made on the whole 
length of the additamentum of the temporal future. They are 
iid to have been found ferviceable in removing fymptoms that 
bave remained after violent concuffions of the brain; and not 
tohave been lefs beneficial in the gutta ferena, confequent to an 
extravafated Auid prefling on the optic nerves, as well as in epi- 
leptic fits-We have already given the titles of the fucceeding 
four chapters, which are followed by the fixth, in which the 
Author treats * of the Redu@ion of the Os Brachii when diflo- 
tated.’ An Appendix terminates this volume, containing, prin- 
Cipally, obfervations relating to the {topping of hemorrhages. 

In the fecond volume the Author treats in chap sy, Of the 

ifeafes of the Bones ; in chap. 2, Of the Rickets ; 3. On the 

entulion of the Synovial Glands; 4. OnFraétures; 5, On 


the 
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the fractured Patella; 6, On fractured Ribs with Emphyfema; 
4, On Compound Fraétures; and chap. 8, 9, and 10, with 
the laft of which the work is terminated, contain fome -obfer. 
vations * On the Stone, on the Operation of the Lithotomy, 
and on the Difeafes of the Urethra.’ 

Though many really ufeful remarks are to be met with under 
fome of thefe heads, their utility is confiderably leffened, and 
their merit obfcured, partly by the manner in which they are 
prefented, and partly by the intermixture of materials of a very 
inferior quality. Among thefe we may reckon thofe parts of 
the work where the Author undertakes to theorize, or to enter 
into phyfiological difcuffions. One fpecimen will be fufficient 
to juftify this laft remark. 

In treating of the theory of inflammation (vol. i. p. 65, 66.) 
the Author {peaking of § the globules’ of the blood which drop, 
during phlebotomy, on the furface of the mafs coagulating in 
the porringer, obferves that ‘ from the appearance of the blood 
running on the furface of the coagulum, we might conclude it 
to confit of globular particles ; but experience fhews, thele glo- 
bules contain particles that are angular and aculeated ; for, when 
their cy//s are broken by beating them well with a ftick in a ba- 
fon, their contents fubfide, and the cyfts adhere to each other, 
and form what is called the fibrous part of the blood, which 
being taken away, the remainder will never. after feparate into 
éraffamentum and ferum, but continues a feemingly homogeneous 
fluid, denominated, perhaps too hattily, a broken ftate of. the 
blood. This ea/y experiment fhews, that thefe red particles, 
and the -falts of the blood, are not globular, as the /picula of 
thefe falts, acting on the coats of the arteries, occafion a 
brifker circulation, which, being continued, produces a fever.’ ’ 

At the beginning of this ftrange paragraph the Author evi- 
dently appears to confound the red globules, which can only be 
difcovered in the blood by means of a microfcope, with the 
large drops of blood that proceed from the arm, in venefection, 
and which fometimes preferve, during a fhort {pace, their fphe- 
rical figuré unaltered, on coming into contact with the blood 
contained in the porringer. The coagulable lymph which phy- 
fiologifts have difcovered to be a component part of the blood, 
is here defcribed in fuch a manner as fcarce to be Known again. 
It is reprefented as conftituting certain cys or tunics; i- 
vefting the aforefaid large drops, burft by the ftrokes of the 
ftick, and difcharging, on their rupture, certain angular and 
aculeated particles, which are here faid. to be * /bewm by expe- 
rience.” ‘This prolific but ¢ eafy experiment’ Jikewife brings to 
our view the © falts of the blood,’ the fpicule of which, we are 
told, produce fevers; nay, it further fhews that neither thelé 


Jpicula or the red particles are globular. What a train of erre 
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ér mifconceptions, and what a iting of erroneous deductions 
from them, are comprized in this fhort paragraph ! 
in the foregoing obfervations we have principally, indeed 
almoft folely, dwelt on fome of the more obvious imperfections 
of this work; which we could not, with any regard to our own 
credit, pafs over in filence, or without particular animadverfion. 
Notwithftanding thefe and other blemifhes, we fhall repeat, that 
many pertinent hints, and ufeful obfervations and improvements, 
particularly relative to the opetative part of furgery, are to be 
found, fcattered in different parts of this performance, which 
merit the attention of practitioners. Had not the work poffefled 
,fome fhare of merit, we fhould not have beftowed fo much at- 


“tention upon it. B- z: 
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Art. 16. Experiments upon the Human Bile; and Reflections on the 
Biliary Secretion. By James Maclurg, M.D. 8vo. 35. 6d. 
Boards. Cadell, 1772. 

43 E find ourfelves fo largely in arrear, with refpect to medical 
articles in particular, that we are under a neceflity of giving 
only a fummary and fuperficial account of fome of thefe productions, 
that might be thought deferving of a more particular notice. With 
regard to the prefent work, however, we fhould obferve that it has 
been rather accidentally overlooked by us than neglected. It con- 
tains an account of feveral experiments made by the Author on the 
human cyitic bile, with a.view to throw fome light on the nature of 
this fluid; principally by mixing it with the different mineral and 
vegetable acids, and marking the phenomena refulting from their ac- 
tion upon it. Thefe experiments lead the Author to refults very dif- 
ferent from thofe of preceding enquirers, who have attempted the 
analyfis of this fluid. They are followed by reflections on the nature 
. Of the biliary fecretion, and on thofe parts of the animal ceconomy 
that are connected with it, particularly on the influence of the bile 
on digeition, and on temperament; as well. as on the difeafes pro- 
duced by a redundancy of that fluid. ‘The work is terminated by 
fome obfervations on the nature and formation of biliary concretions, 
which, the Author fuppofes, may, poflibly be produced by a coagu- 
lation of the bile by means of an acid generated in the ftomach or 
duodenum. 

We muit not pafs over, without fome notice, the Author's inge- 
mous and well-written introduction, in which he endeavours to evince 
the utility of theorifing in phyfic, and to fhew that the progrefs of 
fcience is quickened by the contentions of rival theorifls. ‘The prac- 
tal errors, however, into which we may be led by an erroneous 
theory, he acknowledges fhould induce us not to be avedded to a fyf- 
tem, but only to treat it as a mi/fre/i.—But a miltrefs will often make 

Rev. May 1774, Dd even 
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even a reputed wife man go very great lengths in her caufe ; and ig 
is no fecret to the world, that many lives have been facrificed by dif. 
ferent medical Kuights-errant, at the initigation and in the fuppore 
of their refpective Dudcineas. 

We mean not to difcourage enquiries of the prefent kind, or to 
deny that advantages may be derived from the profecution of them; 
but only to infinuate the neceflity of being circum{peé and referved: 
in drawing practical concluffons from them. ‘There is a wide chafm, 
for inftance, even between the moft perfect knowledge of the che. 
mical-qualities of the bile, or any of the other fluids of the human 
body, and the applying that knowledge to pragtice, or to the cure of 
difeafes.—The concluiion is at {o very great a diflance from the pre- 
mifes; and the flighteit circumttance, unknown, overlooked, or 


ey is capable of producing fo great a change in the deduftion! B, 


MB 178 A Treatife on the Difeafes of Infants. and Children, 

1zmo. 38. Johnfton. 1772. ) 

We fee nothing either deferving of praife or cenfure in this flight 
compendium, in which the Author has profeffedly availed himfelf of 
fuch afiftance from the works of preceding writers, as he found to 
be confirmed by his own experience. ‘The Reader will not meet with: 
much new information in this performance; nor indeed can a fuf. 
ficiently copious and iatisfaftory account of the nature and cure of 
the various diforders to which infants and children are liable,.be 
comprehended in the narrow bounds of a work of this fize. 

Art. 18. Serious Confidevations on fome remarkable Paffages tt 
Work lately = by Mr. B***, and prefented to his Majefty. 
8yo. Is. ewitt, 1773. 

Art. 19. Notes on Mr. William Bromfield’s Two Volumes of Chirur- 
gical Obfervatious, Se. Se. By D. A.S. M.D. and. Profeffor 
of Surgery. 8vo. 1s, Longman. 1773. 

We fhall not enter into any particular detail of the ftrictures of 
thefe two /poutaneous Reviewers of Mr. Bromfield’s publication. We. 
may perhaps be thought to have fufliciently criticifed him already: 
but our cenfures will be confidered as tender mercies, when compared 
with the fportive eruelties:of the Serious Confiderer, and the more fober 
but keen animadverfions of the 4unotator, We fhall obferve, with 
refpeét to the firft, that his ftritures are delivered in a continued 
ftrain of waggery, and contemptuous irony, commencing with the 
firft word of the title-page of his pamphlet, and carried on nearly to- 
the end of it, 

We cannot however difmifs this waggifh critic without exprefling 
our admiration, and indeed, as Reviewers, our envy, at his aftonifh- 
ing rapidity, confidering him in the three characters of a Reader, a 
Confiderer, and a Penman. In an advertifement prefixed, he befpeake 
the candour of the Reader in excufe for ftyle, &c. on the plea that 
‘the following Obfervations were wrore the fame evening the Author 
read Mr. B.’s book, and have not undergone any correttion.’—In 
our prefent ftraits, into which the daily increafing multitude of me- 
dical publications, and other circumftances, have driven us, we 
heartily with this expeditious gentleman would lend us his machine 
for a month or two. We ufe that name, as we are convinced he muft 


be. 
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‘be polfeffed of fome fingular mechanical contrivance, to enable him 


to expedite matters at this violent rate:—/uch a one belike as Dr. 
Burney mentions in his late German tour, that writes off volantaries 
as faft as a man Can Conceive and play them. 

The criticifms of the 4zxotator are rather of a more ferious and 
argumentative caft, The principal fubjects on which he attacks Mr. 
Bromfield are, the method propofed by him, above animadverted 
upon by us, of treating concuffions of the brain ;—his affluming, in 
more than one inftance, the difcoveries of others to himfelf; and the 
improprieties, fingularities, and negligences of his ftyle. After treat- 
ing the Obferver with confiderable feverity on thefe and a few other 
points, he acknowledges the utility of fome of the remarks contained 
in his performance ; various parts of which, he confeffes, may be 
read not only with fafety but improvement. : . 
Art. 20. Medical and Chirurgical Obfervations, as an Appendix to 

a former Publication, By Benjamin Gooch, Surgeon. 8vo, 5s. 6d. 

bound. Robinfon. 1773. 

The Public are already well acquainted with the merit of the Au- 
thor’s two former publications, the firit of which, intitled, * Ca/es and 
prafical Remarks in Surgery,’ was republifhed a fecond time in the 
year 1767, and accompanied with ‘ 4 pra@ical Treatife on Wounds, 
and other Chirurgical Sulje@s*. ‘To thefe two volumes the prefent 
will be found a very ufeful fupplement. The extraordinary cafes, or 
other interefting obfervations, that have occurred to the Author in 
the courfe of a long and extenfive praétice, are related with his ufual 
plainnefs and perfpicuity ; and his reflections on them are evidently 
thofe of an attentive, fenfible, and well informed obferver; who 
feems greatly to have at heart the improvement of his profeffion, an 
has himfelf very largely contributed towards it. 4 
Art. 21. The Friendly Phyfician. A new Treatife, Sc. Sc. By 

FP. Spilfbury, Chymift. 8vo. 1s. Wilkie. 1773. 

The * friendly Phyfician,’? who has here benevolently prefented us 
with a * New Yreati/e,’ has abfolutely been at the pains to ferape to- 
gether a tolerable large bundle of recipes from difpenfatories, and 
of choice receipts from ‘ private practice ;? and—good creature that 
he is—has now and then thrown in a word or two into the bargain 
concerning the virtues of all the compounds, whether orthodox or 
heterodox, that he has recommended. All this he has done with 
the friendly view of inftru€ting thofe who may be difpofed to dxy his 
medicine chefts— (for this PhAyfician, after all, turns out to be a 
Chemift) to fele&t the medicines with which they would have the 
aforefaid receptacles furnifhed. Different {chemes are likewife drawn, 
and prefented to their view, from a fix dottle-ca/e, at fixteen fillings 
price, up to a taventy-bottle cafe, at two guineas, We entertain no 
doybt however but that, if they are difpofed to practice on a flill 
larger {cale, The friendly Phyfician, and his Carpenter, will ftrain 
‘very nerve to accommodate them. B , 


a 





* See Monthly Review, vol. xviii.. page 316, and vol, xxxix. 
Page 158, 
Dda2 Art, 
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Art. 22. An Account of the late Dr. Goldfmith’s Inefs, fo far as 


relates to the Exhibition of Dr. fames’s Powders: Together with 

Remarks on the Ufe and Abufe of powerful Medicines in the Be. 

ginning of acute Difeafes. By William Hawes, Apothecary. gto, 

1s. Brown. i774. | 

As many others betide our Medical Readers will find themfelves 
deeply interefted in the lofs of Dr. Gold{mith, we are willing to take 
the moft early notice of this publication. In the dedication of this 
pamphlet to Sir Jofhua Reynolds and Mr. Burke, the Author, who 
attended the Doétor in his lait and fatal illnefs, informs them that he 
has been induced to publifh this account of the circumftances pre. 
ceding that unhappy event, in confequence of the many private and 

ublic applications which have been made to him for that purpofe ;— 
_-and ‘ the rather, as he has reafon to believe fome perfons have formed 
very unjuft and uncandid notions refpeciing his conduct in this af- 
fair.’ Our Readers muft be content with the following fhort fum- 
mary, which however contains the material facts that have more 
particularly given occafion to the prefent publication. 

On Friday the 25th of March, at eleven o’clock at night, the Au- 
thor was called to Dr. Goldfmith, who, as we learn elfewhere, had 
been taken ill that day, and who complained to him of a violent 
pain in his forehead, which had not been preceded by any cold fhiver- 
ings. He had no pain in any other part, his tongue was moilt, and 
his pulfe beat about go ftrokes ina minute. The Dottor had already 
—we fuppofe this fame day—taken a vomit of ipecacuanha wine, 
and declared to Mr. Hawes his intention of now taking Dr. James's 
Fever-powder. From this defign Mr. H. vehemently but ineffeciually 
endeavoured to difluade him. Soon after Mr. H.’s departure, Dr. 
(Fordyce vifited the patient, and prefcribed for him; and early the 
next morning called upon the Author, and informed him that ‘ he 
had reprefented to Dr. G. the preceding night, the impropriety there 
would be in his taking Dr. Fames’s Powders ; but that intlead of pay- 
ing any attention to his remonftrances on this fubject, he had unhap- 
pily perfifted in his own refolution, and taken two or three dofes of 
the Powder, though it had operated both as a purgative and an 
emetic.’ 

On the Saturday morning, Mr. Hawes did not fee Dr. Goldfmith, 
as he was told that he was dozing. In the evening he found him 
very bad, with a quick and fmall pulfe, and fo far exhaufted, ‘ that 
he feemed to have neither ftrength nor fpirits to fpeak,’ except te 
declare, with a deep figh, and in a very low voice, that ‘ he wifhed 
he had taken his friendly advice lait (Friday) night’? By the Doc- 
tor’s fervant Mr. H. was informed that his maiter had been vomiting 
all day, and purging frequently; but that neverthelefs * he would 
make him give him ‘James’s Fever-powders :’ fo that, fays the Au- 
thor ‘ he ftill continued the ufe of the medicine, and of confequence 
it @ncreafed in its pernicious operation, by which means the eva- 
cfations were continued for at leaft eighteen hours.’ 

On Sunday morning, as we are left to guefs, from the Author’s 
indefinite mode of exprefiing himfelf, he found the Doétor much 


worte, and that he had pafled a very bad night; ‘ haying — 
evera 
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feveral times, and had many loofe ftools’—* and lying abfolutely 
funk with weaknefss’? At the prefling folicitations of Mr. Hawes, 
exerted at the requeft of Dr. Fordyce, who ‘ thought it right to pro- 
ofe calling in another phyfician, as the patient would not follow 
his advice,’ and who hoped ‘ that by fo doing, he would be con- 
vinced of the danger of his fituation,’—Dr, Turton was immediately 
joined in confultation.—After this period, nothing more is here re- 
lated concerning this cafe than that the two phy/ficians regularly at- 
tended the patient ‘ twice a day till his death.’ This happened, as 
we are obliged to calculate from the public papers, about eight days 
afterwards. | 

On the whole, the Author, in very decifive terms, attributes the 
lofs which fociety has fuftained, by the death of fo ingenious and 
orgy a member of it, to ‘ the mifchievous effects of the Fever- 
“Sowders, injudicioufly adminiftered.— Whether he is right or wrong 
in this conclufion, can fcarce be colleéted by a reader of his ‘ con- 
cife,? but not ¢ clear,’ circumftantial or fatisfactory account. The 
few however, who make ufe of their reafon in medical matters, will 
certainly join with him in condemning ‘ the prefent reigning pro- 
penfity to quackery,” and the hafty recourfe had to active and power- 
ful remedies, through credulity, whim, or impatience, without any 
difcriminating knowledge of the various circumftances refpecting 
both the remedy and the difeafe, which may render the exhibition 
of them beneficial or noxious. 

We thall only add that, fince the publication of this pamphlet, 
the proprietor of the Fever-powaers has, in fupport of the credit of 
that medicine, inferted in the public papers various declarations of the 
nurfe and others who attended Dr. Goldfmith ; importing, among 
other matters of lefs confequence, that the fever-powders which the 
Doctor tcok in the interval between the Friday and Saturday night, 
and to which Mr. Hawes principally afcribes the mifchievous confe- 
quences that followed, were fent from the Author’s own fhop ;—a 
circumftance concerning which Mr. H, is totally filent;—and that 
there is ftrong reafon to prefume that they were not the Genuine Pow- 
ders, On the other hand, however, Mr. Hawes has, through the 
fame channel, in anfwer to this laft fuggeftion, prefented the Public 
with two other declarations, refpectively figned by his journeyman 
and maid-fervant ; the firft of whom affirms that the powders which 
he carried to Dr. Goldfinith were the genuine fever powders, bought 
at the fhop of Francis Newbery, junior ; and the fecond declares that 
fhe held the candle, on the Friday night, while he broke the large 
broad feal off fomewhat wrapped up in marble paper, which, on her 
inquiring, he told her coatained James's Powder —But it is perhaps 
rather extrajudicial in us to take notice of thefe declarations : the evi- 





dence is not properly hefore us. B-y. 


Att, 23. The Young Surgeon’s DiGionary; or, Pupil’s Inftrudtor, 
&c. 1z2mo. 2s. 6d. fewed. Brown. No Date. 

We fhould guefs this to be another produttion of the Friend!y Phy- 
fcian*, or at leaft of fome learned friend of his—or poflibly of his 
Printer only; as the fame engraved view of the infide of a grand 
chemical laboratory is prefixed to this performance, that adorns Mr 


7 





* Vid. Article 21. 
Dd 3 Spilf- 
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Spilfbury’s publication. We can really find no other method of eftis 


mating its worth than that of literally weighing it. The paper indeed 
dn which this very {mall and coftly production is printed, though {uff. 
ciently coarfe and brown, might honeftly, between man and man, be 
worth about two-pence halfpenny, when it came out, pure and un- 
defiled, from the hands of the manufacturer, But the compiler and 
printer have had the addrefs, on its pafling through their hands, to 
reduce ic to wafte paper; in which ftate it will fcarce fetch a far- 
thing, It weighs, cover and all, under four ounces. 

We now find ourfelves fairly arrived at the very bathos of medical 
authorihip and reviewing ; and fhall take our leave, for this month, 
of this new mode of criticifm : not however through the want of pro- 
per fubjeéts for the fcales and weights. At this very inftant our 
fhelves groan under the increafing load, . 


PoETICAL B-y. 


Art. 24. The Tears of Genius. Occafioned by the Death of Dr, 
.Goldfmith. By Courtney Melmoth. 4to. 158, 6d, Becker, 
.1774- 

_In lamenting the death of Dr. Goldfmith, Mr. C. M. has been 
led to ‘ contemplate likewife the fate of others;’ for, he adds, 
‘ within a few years our literary loffes have been fatally multiplied, 
and many of the moft valuable members have been fuddenly lopped 
off from {cience and fociety.’ 

The Tears of Genius, therefore, are fhed not for Dr. G. only, but 
for Gray, Young, Sterne, Shenttone, Lyttelton, and Hawkefworth. 

In celebrating thefe departed fons of Genias, their difconfolate 
mother imitates the peculiar manner and flyle of each; and we do 
not think her unhappy in feme of the initances. ‘Take, Reader, fome 
of the lines on Shenitone as a {pecimen : 


And now, my lov’d SHenstone, for thee, 
Thou pride of the pattoral ftrain ; 

Thon faireft refemblance of me, 
Dear elegant Bard of the plain, 


For thee will I pour the fad lay, 

That fhall echo the thickets among ; 
And weep asI mufe onthe day, ‘' 

‘That rabb’d the poor fwains of thy fong, 


Full gentle, and fweet was the note 

That flow’d from his delicate heart, 
Simpiicity fmil’d as he wrote, 

And Narure was polifh'd by Art, —— 


“There are five more ftanzas facred to the memory of this pleafing 
writer ; but the three we have given may {uflice for a {fpecimen. 
he Author, has precluded all criticifm by affuring his readers, 
that this mifcelianeous poem ‘ was begun and finifhed within a few 
hours after the news reached hiny that Dr. Goldfmith was dead.’ 
This may ferve to excufe any little ‘defects in the perforinance ; but 
if it be thought that another apology might be wanted for fending 
the piece in fo much hurry to the prefs, the Poet replies, that it was 
done to prevent the occafion which produced the elegy from lofing the 
firength of the impreffion by delay. * For, alas, adds he, the — of 
Orrow, 
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ferrow, for the lofs of the learned, are foon worn out by the tumults 

of life. This is very true ; but the obfervation will not apply more 

eculiarly to the learned than to other men: perhaps lefs ; for the 
memories Of the learned and ingenious are preferved in their works, 
while others leave nothing behind them to make mankind regret 
their departure. sie ce ; : 

Art. 25. Sophronia and Hilario; an Elegy. By Charles Craw- 
ford, Efq; Author of the Diffrtation on the Phedon of Plato. 40. 
is, 6d. Becket. 1774. | 
If Mr. Crawford intended this poem as an effay toward difcoun- 

tenancing the foolifh and butcherly cultom of duelling, he is to be 

commended for his defign. Of his poetry our Readers will judge 
from the following fpecimen : 
To the appointed place both punctual went, 
_ ‘The ground was meafur’d, and the fight began ; 
J Jn vain their miffile load, the pifto's ent, 
: Each ’gainft the other bent his rage in vain. 


His fword H.vario brandifh’d in the air, 

«¢ Come on (he faid) come on, thou damned thing !” 
Manly he mov’d, devoid of coward fear: 

But o’er his head Death flaps his raven wing. 


E’en when he deem’d the victory his own, 

And rufh’d to meet his foe with furious hate ; 

His eager foot tripp’d on an unfeen itone : 

Then ghaftly fmil’d, well pleas’d, malignant Fate. 








His foe, ungen’rous, ftabb’d him to the heart, 
Stabb’d him ignobly as the hero fell ; 

The blood ran gufhing from the gaping part:— 
What tongue can this to fweei SorHroOnia tell! 





When in the agonies of death he lay, 

Fierce and diftorted betwixt rage and pain ; 
When groaning unreveng’d his foul away, 
That thus he fell, e’en thus ignobly flain ;— 


His friend, the murd’rer with his fword approach’d, 
“* Defend thee, coward knave! (Horatio cried) 

“* Or be for ever by the brave reproach’d, 

‘** That thus by unfair means Hivarro died.” 


His arm the weapon to that bofom fent, 

In which it burn‘d to flake its eager thirtt ; 
The foul full inftant from the body went ; 
—His arm the dying worthlefs FLorio curft. 


Inftant the blood into his hand he took, 

And plac’d it tepid on Hitario’s cheek, 
Well-pleas’d Hitario caft a grateful look, 
And falter’d thefe laft words in accents weak : 


** Thanks to my noble friend! (he fmiling faid) 
“ O fpare SopHronia, God! my children fpare !” 
On the dank heath then fell his gen’rous head ; 
His foul flew upwards to the ambient air. 
Dd4 Thus 
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Thus when the Theban and as Worre of late, 

The joyful news of victory receiv’d ; 

No more they dreaded the chill ftroke of Fate ; 

Nor at th’ approach of death while conqu’ring griev'd. 


This is not the moft pleafing poem of the kind that we ever per- 
ufed: but we forbear; not being ambitious of the honour of havin 
our names joined with thofe venerable ones of antiquity, which this 
{weet-blooded gentleman has treated with fuch extraordinary marks 
of reverence in his Differtation on Plato, &c. See Review, vol. xlix, 
a Pocms by Mr. Fenton, 4to. 68. Kearfly. 1774, 

We fuppofe this honcit ancient Briton will hardly think us nig. 
gards in our approbation, when we allow that he does no difcredit to 
his name. His poems are mifcellaneous, many of them eafy and 
pretty, and it gives us pleafure to fee them prefaced with fucha 
noble fubfcription lift of the Author’s countrymen. L. 
Art. 27. Peems by Mr. Jerningham, 8vo. 2s. 6d. fewed, 

Robfon. 1774. 

Mr. Jerningham’s prefaiory advertifement informs his readers that 
* the favourable reception thefe poems met with, as they feparately 
appeared, has induced him to collect them into a little volume, and 
prefent them, with fome emendations, to the Public ;' and he hopes 
that the indulgence which ° firit attended them, will not forfake them 
in their prefent appearance.’ 

We are always pleafed with the modefty and becoming diffidence 
with which this ingenious Writer ‘ adds his literary mite, as he ex- 
preffes it, to the treafure of Englifh poctry.? Of the true value of 
that mite, we have frequently given our impartial eftimate ; and fhall 
only now give a lilt of the pieces contained in the prefent edition of 
his works, viz. 

The Magdalens—-Yarico to Incle—The Nun-—The Deferter—2 
Latte—Matilda—The Swedith Curate—The Funeral of Arabert— 
and a few fmaller pieces; moft of which, if not all, feem to be now 
firft publifhed: the lait, entitled 74e Nunnery, in imitation of Mr. 
Gray’s Elegy, is concluded, in courfe, by The Epitaph ; in which the 
Author has thus, very properly, glanced at his own peetical character ; 


By Death’s flern hand untimely fnatch’d away, 
A youth unknown to fame thefe vaults infold ; 
He gave to So.irune the pentive day *, 

And Piry, &c, 


*," In the advertifement above-quoted, Mr. J. takes natice, ‘ that 
out of refpect to the public opinion, he has excluded fome poems 
from this collection, choofing rather to fubmit to the voice of his 
cotemporarjes, than make a prefumptuous appeal to pofterity.’ How 
different this from the conduct of fome erere felf-fufticient bards, who 
have feemed rather inclined to du//y the Public into an approbation 
of their writings ! ‘ 


— | 
_ 





; * The word is thus, in our copy, fo faintly printed, that we are 
j2 fome doubt whether the Author did not write /ay, 
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PHILOSOPHICAL. 
Art. 28. 4n Effay on Eleéiricity; containing a Series of Experi- 
- ments introdudPory to the Study of that Science. 8v0. 35. Briftol 
printed, and fold by Becket in London. 1773. 
This compendium is well drawn up, and will be of ufe to thofe 
who with to be initiated into the principles of electricity, and to ac- 
aire a knowledge of the principal experiments that have been made 
in this branch of fcience ; fome of which likewife are here agreeably 
enough diverfified. The Eflay is enlarged by various obfervations on 
medical eleétricity, and {till more by the hiftories of the feveral cures 
that have been performed by means of the electrical apparatus; col- 
leéted from the different writers who have treated this fubject, B 
e 


DRAMATIC, 

Art. 29. Codrus, a Tragedy. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Johnfon. 1774. 

The Author of this Tragedy, in a very fenfible prefatory letter, 
informs us, that it was not intended for the ftlage. It breathes, how- 
ever, the genuine fpirit of Liberty and Virtue, and for the fake of 
thofe honeit old principles, which we remember to have heard fome- 
thing about many years ago, we can with pleafure pafs over a few de- 
feéts of compofition. i 
Art. 30. Henry and Emma, a new Poetical Ingerlude, altered 

from Prior’s Nut-brown Maid, with Additions, and a new Air 

and Chorus, (the Mufic by Dr. Arne) as performed on Wednefday, 

April 13, 1774, at the Theatre Royal in Covent Garden, for the 

benefit of Mrs. Hartley. 8vo. 6d. Davies. 

Hardly any {kill could alter Prior’s Nut-brown Maid, fo as to atone 
to the Audience, or to the Reader, for the regret which they would 
feel at the omiffion of any of its beautiful and pathetic paflages. 


MiscELLANEOUS,. W. 
Art. 31. The Roman Hiftory, in a Series of Letters from a 
Nobleman to his Son. tz2mo. 63, Snagg, 

A few years ago, we had a pocket hiftory of England, i Letters 
from a Nobleman to his Son, or fome title fimilar to this; it was not 
inelegantly written ; and as the plan was well adapted for the in- 
ftruction and entertainment of young Gentlemen, the work was fa- 
vourably received ; and it has, confefledly,’ given rife to the prefent 
performance : 

‘ The Roman Hiftorians, fays the Editor, have been time immee 
morial, read in our fchools, in detached pieces, and in fuch a man- 
ner as could give neither entertainment nor inftruction to the per/ons 
who perufed them. Here the Author has laid before the Reader the 
leading facts, and drawn fuch conclufions from them, as muft make 
a lafting impreffion on the memory of every perfon who perufes it. 
Virtue is delineated in its moft amiable charaéters, and vice fo as to 
deter the rifing generation from becoming its votaries.’ 

There is no queftion but that abftraéts of this kind, written in an 
eafy, familiar ftyle, and illuftrated with fuitable refleétions, will 
prove both agreeable and ufeful to young readers; and that while 
they are engaged, perhaps, merely in the fearch of amufement, 
(of which they will find an almoft inexhauftible ftore in the Roman 

Hiftory) 
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Hiftory) they will, atthe fame time, as our Editor obferves, © a¢ 
nire knowledge of things of the utmoit importance.’ 

This hiftory is, for the moft part, writcen in a familiar and pleat. 
ing ftrain; but it is unequal, frequently inaccurate in the details, 
and generally fo incorsectly printed, that there is much left for the 
Editor to do, in a fecond edition, Of the Writer’s inaccuracy, a 
{ingle {pecimen may fuffice, as well as a greater number, which we 
have noted in the courfe of our perufal. 

Speaking of the memorable eruption of Mount Vefuvius, which 
happened in the reign of the Expperor Titus, the Writer mentions 
the death of the great Pliny, in the following terms: | 

ity the Author of the Natural Hittory, loft his life on this 

rable occafion, for a curiofity peculiar to himéelf, having led 
him too near the mouth of the Volcano, he was /vallowed up and de- 
woured in the flames.’ ' 

Would not any reader, not previoufly informed of the real circum- 
ftances of the fac, conclude, fom this account of it, that Pliny had, 
in fome meafure, voluntarily fhared the fate of Empedocles, and 
that he had actually perithed in the very Crater from whence the 
bane iffued ? Whereas the truth is, that this celebrated obferver of 
e Mature was not on the mountain, nor even within feveral miles of it, 
at the time of the eruption; that his curiofity, fatal as it proved, 
Jed him no nearer to it than Stabia, and that he died by fuffocation, 
at the fea fide, in the neighbourhood of that town, as he was endea- 
vouring to efeape from thence to his fhips. The circumftance-is 
thus related by his nephew :— ‘ He fell down dead ; fuffocated, as 
F conjeture, by fome grofs and noxious vapour, having always had 
weak lungs, and frequently fubjeé& to a difficulty of breathing, As 
foon as it was. light again—his body was found intire, and without any 

s of violence upon it, exactly in the fame pofture that he fell, 
and looking more like a man afleep than dead*.’ This was three days 
after he fell; twoof his fervants were with him at the time of this 
melancholy accident. 

Notwithftanding the little defects of a work probably compiled: in 
hafte, (for Noblemen as well as Plebeian writers may have cogent 
reafons for fait-writing) we can recommend this compilement as an 
agreeable and ufeful introduction to a more intimate knowledge of 
the rife, progrefs, revolutions, and declenfion of the greateft Empire 
that ever fubiited upon earth :—the hiftory of which, however, as 
was faid on a fimilar + occafion, ‘* has been fo often written, both 
in. ancient and modern languages, that it would be impofture to pre- 
tend to new difcoveries, or to offer any thing which other works of 
she fame kind have nor given.” 

Art. 32. 4 Journal of a Voyage to the South Seas, in his Majefty's 
Ship. the Endeawour, faithfully tranferibed from the Papers of Sydney 
Parkinfon, Se. Folio. 11. 5s. Boards. Richardfon. 1773- 
This performance is compiled from certain manufcripts of the late 

Mr. Parkinfon, Draughtfman to Mr. Banks, in his late expedition 





* Mclmoth’s Tranflation of Pliny’s Letters. I 
+ Vid. our account of Goldfmith’s Roman Hiftory, Rev. vol. xlt. 
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rourtd the world, procured from feveral of the officers and others be- 
longing to the Endeavour, by the Editor; who complains of the 
tofs, or the unjuft detention, of the fair copy of the journal kept by 
his brother ; in a long preface, where he arraigns, not in the moft 
civil or guarded terms, the conduct of Mr. Banks, the late Dr. 
Hawkfworth, and others, towards him. . 

We have already fo largely gratified the curiofity of the Public 
with regard to the voyage of the Endeavour, by the extracts which 
wehave given from the journals of Captain Cook and Mr. Banks, 
compiled and methodifed by Dr. Hawkefworth, that we fhall only 
obferve thatthe Writer of the prefent journal feems to have been a 
well difpofed young man, who kept a regular diary of fuch occurs 
rences as fell within the fphere of his knowledge and obfervation ; 
that the work is enlarged by fome pretty copious fpecimens of the 
language of Otaheite and other parts which he vifited, and that this 
journal is illuitrated by twenty-feven plates, which perhaps may “Sp 
thought to conititute the moft valuable part of it. DBD, 
Art. 33. 4 Letter addreffed to Dr. Hawkefworth, and humbly 

recommended to the Perufal of the very learned Deifis, 8v0. 64d. 
- Payne. 1773. 

This isentary Gongils, which fuddenly fprung up from under the 
hade of the grand compilation of the South Sea \ oyages, was over- 
looked by us at the time of its ftarting up. We need fay no more of 
it, than that it is a very inoffenfive excrefcence; nor is its flavour 
fuch as to recommend it to the relifh of any of the learned Deifts to, 
whom it is meant to be ferved up. 

Art. 34. Letters to Men of Reafon, and the Friends of the Poor, 
on the Hardfhips of the Excife Laws relating to Male and Beer; 
more efpecially as they affect the Inhabitants of Cities and Great 

Towns. With afew Remarks on the late Regulations in the Corn 

Trade. 8vo. 1s. Almon. 

An earneft remonitrance on the hardfhips the Brewers labour un- 
der, from the heavy and unequal duties to which they are fubjected, 
as well as from the impolitic regulations of the hop trade, and from 
the frauds of hop-jobbers. We cannot pretend to enter into the va- 
rious particulars, but the Writer appears to underftand his fubjea, 
and to have confidered it with due attention ; his reprefentations 
therefore merit immediate examination, no lefs from motives of juf- 
ticeto fo great a body of manufacturers, and to the labouring poor, 
than from the national importance of the brewery and corn trade. 
Art. 35. An Appeal to the Public, relative to a Caufe lately de- 

termined in the Court of Chascery ; in four Letters to Mr. John 

Vernon, of Southampton-buildings, Sollicitor, 4to. 1s. 6d. 

Wheble. 1774. 

The Appellant * complains of the ill-ufage he has received at the 
hands of a Mrs. M. a Lady of eafy Virtue, once his Friend, but now 
the ** kept Madam of a Sollicitor ;” who joins with faid Madam in 
a-moft unrighteous: perfecution of the Author; bringing actions 
againfthim ** on account of demands-already fatisfied, though not 
legally difcharged ; propagating flanders, iffuing writs, commencing 


* Mr. M——, of Poland-ftreet, 











profecu- 
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profecutions in various forms, and barring the door of Juftice againg Fro! 
the Appellant.”—‘* Wretched Victim ! his quiet annoyed, his cha. Ameri 
racter afper‘ed, his property invaded,—covered with fhame, fur. a the 
rounded with difficulties ; without remedy, without hope !”—If thefe him fr 
are the confequences of keeping a girl, a man may e’en as wel] knowr 


marry, and live honeitly. 














et 
Art. 36. One more Proof of the iniquitous Abule of private Mad. pe ‘ 
* foufes. By samuel Bruckfhaw, late of Stamford, Lincolnhhire, fame 
8vo. 1s. 6d. Kearfly, &c. 1774. its co 
Mr. Bruckfhaw ftates the circumftances of his arbitrary and cruel of go 
confinement, under an ill-fupported charge of lunacy ; and he tells the pt 
his affecting tale in the ityle of a man whofe mind has been greatly To 
Irritated by his fufferings, but he does not fall into any of thofe inco- oficial 
herencies which are the ufual indications of mental derangement, comm 
If there really was no jult foundation for fuch treatment as the un- to Gc 
fortunate Author hath met with, he muit be confidered as one of the Th 
* “mott injured of mankind. Amet 
Art. 37. A Letter to the Right Rev. Father in God, William tion 
Lord Bifhop of Chefter; on Occafion of his Sermon preached be- guifh 
fore the Houle of Lords, Jan, 31 *, 1774¢ By Andrew Hender- arifes 
fon, Author of the Hiftory of the Rebellion, 1745, and 1746, Art. 
8vo. Od. Henderfon. tio 
Some refleStions thrown out by the Bihep of Chefter, on the Be 
conduct of the Nobility and Clergy of Scotland, in the time of the W 
£ Grand Rebellion,’ have provoked the nationality of Mr. Henderfon good 
e “to call the learned Prelate to account for his fermon. He defends the ‘Th 
conduct of his countrymen; enters at large into the merits of the injur 
civil war; fhews himfelf tobe a faunch Whig; and treats the Bifhop beg 
as an high-flying Churchman, whofe fentiments, on the fubjec in wou! 
queition, * tend to rekindle the embers of unnatural antipathy, blow ‘\tain, 
the coal of diffention between the two kingdoms,—and poifon the port 
mind of his Royal Pupil,’ &c. &c. All of which, tremendous as it quel 
is, had efcaped us when we read the difcourfe to which Mr. Hender- priv 
fon refers ; and will probably elude the difcernment of moft others, inju 
even with the help of this penetrating Writer’s expofition, unic 
| AMERICAN AFFAIRS, the 
Art. 38. Selec? Letters on the Trade and Government of America, fere 
_ and the Principles of Law and Polity applied to the American Colcnies. ne 
Written by Governor Bernard, at boiton, in the Years 1763, 4, $3 - 
6, 7, and 8. Now firft publifhed. ‘1.0 which are added, the 
Petition of the Affembly of Maflachufett’s Bay againit the Gover- 7 
nor, his Anfwer rhereto, and the Order of the King in Council ‘ 

thereon. 8vo. 25, Payne. 1774. _ 
‘Thefe letters appear to he made public by the proper authority, = 

and will certainly contribute to} ghten the load of obloquy heaped 
on the Governor for the diftharge of his duty as the fupream crown Ar 

officer in the province of Maflachufett’s Bay: a character that we 
ought not to lole fight of, while we attempt to form an opinion of 
his conduét there. fo 
ne ne! 
aes ey : the 
See Review for March, p. 239. di 

From 
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From feveral circumftances it appears, that before the pafling the 
American ftamp act, Sir Francis Bernard held a diftinguithed place 
‘ the opinion of that colony; but ‘* this unfortunate act rendered 
him from a very popular, a very unpopular Governor. He was 
Lnown to difapprove the act, and ready to join in any legal meafures 
to get rid of it; yet he thought it an inexcufable duty, and his or- 
ders were peremptory to fupport it, while it remained an aét of par- 

fiament. This was an unpardonable crime at that time, and, with 

its confequences and the improvements made of them by the enemies 
of government, was the whole caufe of the great change made in 
the people with regard to him.” p. 116. = 

To aflift the reaser in difcriminating between private opinion and 
oficial adts, the sth and the gth letters, of early date, may be re- 
commended to his particular notice; and it is but an act of juftice 
to Governor B. to pay due attention to them. 

Thofe who with to acquire a competent idea of the principles of 
American law and policy, will meet with a great degree of fatisfac- 
tion in the perufal of this pamphlet; which deferves to be diftin- 
guithed from the rubbifh with which every political queition that 
arifes in this land of ftatefmen is ufually overwhelmed. 

Art. 3°. 4 Letter to Doétor Tucker, on his Propofal of a Separa- 
tion between Great Britain and her American Colonies. 8vo. 15. 
Becket. 1774. 

We are forry that the argument in this letter, which we think a 
good one, is not fupported by better talents than thofe of this Writer. 
* The queftion, fays he, feems to require that we fhould confider the 
injury that Britain may receive from this feparation ; and here I will 
beg leave to confider the fubject in a fomewhat different light; I 
would with rather to confider the advantages that may accrue to Bri- 

‘\tain, and, indeed, to every part of her empire, from an union fup- 
ported by a proper conftitution. And this way of confidering the 
queftion, amounts to pretty much the fame thing; as whoever de- 
prives us of an advantage we have a right to expect, does us a real 
injury. It is requifite here to confider the conftitution on which this 
union is founded ; and as it is impoffible, at leaft with me, to confider 
the various claims of the refpective colonies refulting from their dif- 
ferent charters, | muft take the liberty to confider it as one conftitu- 
tion common to them a!l; and indeed if Britain is ftill to poflefs 
thefe colonies, and your pen is not fated to deftroy the Britith empire 
in America, I believe it will be found neceffary to have them formed 

under One conftitution.’ . w: 
. We hope the Author will now add one other confideration to the 
‘foregoing number, and then we fhall never have the trouble of 
confidering any more of his inconfideradle productions, 

POLITICAL. 
Art. 40. Literary Liberty confidrred; in a Letter to Henry 
Sampfon Woodfall3¢ 8vo, 2s. Johnfon. 1774. 

Contains fome very juft, and feafonable, and fpirited animadver- 
fons on the licentiouine{s of the prefs; particularly the Jicentiouf- 
nefs of the News-papers. The Author profeffes (and he writes with 
the greateft appearance of fincerity) that he is no enemy to qel/- 
diretied fatire, He declares shat there is no man who would with 

, greater 


* Aultire: 
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greater chearfulnefs, or in livelier colours, expofe a real knave, hoy. 

ever rich or elevated; but, at the fame time, he is extremely and 

jaftly offended with that daring /pirit of detraZiow, and that confident 
anfolence, which fo frequently appear in the news-papers and pam. 
phlets of the times. hefe are evils of which every body complains 

Bit for which no one has yet prefcribed a remedy that we think f 

likely to prove effeftual as the following, propofed by our Author. 

we fhall give it in his own words. ‘f move, Mr. Printer, that as fe 
has been hitherto the cultom to ftarve your authors into detraion, 
you endeavour, for the future, to ftarve them into morality."—If this 
hint fhould not be clear to any of our Readers, they will find it fully 
explained in the pamphlet; which is written in a vein of pleafantry, 
as well as with a great degree of folid and convincing argument, ~ 
RELIGIouS.and CONTROVERSIAL, 

Art. 41. Queries relating to the Bcok of Common Prayer, &c. with 
propofed Amendments. Addrefled to thofe in Authority, and fub- 
mitted to their Confideration. By Francis Wollaiton, LL.B. 
F.R.S. 8vo, 1s. Wilkie. 1774. : 
Whtn applications have been made to thofe in authority fo 

amendments in fome of our ecclefiaftical forms, the reply has often 

been, and, we are told, is ftill repeated, that the reque/? was too gene- 
ral, and that particulars were not pointed out to their confideration, —— 

The Author of the performance now before us, in a very modett and 

refpectful manner, and at the fame time with that ferioufnefs and 

earneftnefs that becomes a minifter of the Gofpel, points our feveral 
important particzlars to his fuperiors: whether they will pay any 
attention to them or not, they themfelves beft know ; as for us, we 
fhall only fay, that, if they do not, religion and their own characters 
may be the fufferer:. | 

Art. 42. Aa Attempt to flate in a short, plain, and impartial Manner, 

_ the principal Arguments which have been ufed in the Controverfy 
betwixt the Church of England and Proteitant Diffenters. 4to. 

ts. Dilly. 1774. 

This attempt is conducted with decency and a becoming fpirit; 
but the Proteftant Diffenters, we apprehend, will not allow that the 
Author has placed their objections to the Church of England in a 
clear and ftrong light. He reduces their chief objections to the 
eight following particulars, v/s Baptifm, Confirmation, kneeling at 
the Sacrament, Athanafius’s Creed, Burial Office, Epifcopacy, cano- 

wal Obedience, and the Twentieth Article, There are other ob- 
jections, however, which he has omitted, and on which the Proteftant 

Diffenters lay great ftrefs. . 

Art. 43. The true Nature ond infinite Importance of Religion and 
Chriftianity opened and vindicated. izmo. 35 Pages. Printed 
at Dublin, by S. Powell. 1774. : ' 
A plain and rational account is here given of religion, natural and 

revealed ; and both are difplayed in that engaging view, which 

may ferve to allure mankind to practife the duties which they 
inculcate. 

This little tra&t may be very ufeful where greater books could not 
be purchafed, or might not be perafed, It is written, we sa + 
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formed, by a worthy clergyman of Dublin, who hath printed a nu- 
merous impreflion, at his Gwn expence, in order to diitribute the 
copies among thofe to whom he had any expectations of doing good, 
by fo well intended and fuitable a prefent. 
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1, Preached before the Prefident, Vice-Prefidents, and Governors, of 

the Marine Society, at St. Andrew’s Church, Holborn, on occafion 
Ad of their Anniverfary Meeting, on Thurfday :oth February 1774. 
By Samuel Glaffe, D.D. F.R. 5. late Student of Chrift Church, 
Oxon, and Chaplain in Ordinary to his Majetty. Fo which is 
added, a Lift of the Governors, and an Abftract of the Proceedings of 
the Marine Society, from its firft Inftitution ; including the general 
Account of Receipts and Difburfements, to. the prefent Time : 
with the State of the Subfcription. 4to. 6d. Dodiley, &c. 
The defign and inftitution of the Marine Society, entitle it to rank 
Wamong the moft laudable and ufeful of our public charities. The 

nerous and truly patriotic view with which it was originally plan- 
ned, and fince eftablifhed, by an aét of incorporation, is, as Dr. 
Glaffe well expreffes it, ‘ to preferve fuch [ poor friendlefs boys, &c.] 
as, in all appearance, were utterly lof to themfelves and to the Pub- 
lic; and by a change of circumftances fimilar almoft to enchant- 
ment, to fubftitute cleanlinefs of perfon, decency of apparel, and 
chearfulnefs of countenance, for filthinefs and nakednefs, and dejec- 
tion of fpirit.’ ‘We raife them from the depths of zvdigence and 
neceflity, by furnifhing them with the comforts of life, and enabling 
them to fupport themfelves by honeit induftry ; we refcue them from 
the darknefs of ignorance, and place them within the reach of in- 
formation and knowledge :—and, laftly, we remove them from the 
contagion of evil examples, and by gradually inuring them to a 
courfe of diligence, we wean them from that habitual idlenefs which 
is the fruitful parent of all manner of vice.’ 

Thofe who ere defirous of farther information, with refpe& to the 
nature, utility, and ftate of this vesy peculiar charity, muft be re- 
ferred to the publication before us; in which they will meet with 


full fatisfaftion as to the particulars required,—and an excellent 
fermon into the bargain. 


Hi, Pteached at the Chapel in Great Queen-ftreet, Lincoln’s-Inn- 
Fields, March 20, 1774, for the Benefit of unfortunate Perfons. 
confined for {mall Debts. By Thomas Francklin, D.D Minifter 
of Queen-ftreet Chapel, and Chaplain in Ordinary to his Majefty. 
4to. 1s. Sold for the Benefit of the Charity, by Davies, &c. 

’ The defign of that charity which this fermon recommends, ap- 

pears to be truly valuable and praife-worthy. ‘ The diltinguifhing 

charafleriftic, Dr. Francklin obferves, of this excellent plan, and 
which feems to gild it with a fuperior luitre, is, that it is at once an 
att both of juftice and of mercy ; whilft it imparts its welcome boun- 
hes to the unfortunate debier, it fatisfies the legal claims of the ere- 
diter alfo:—not only doth the unhappy prifoner recover his freedom 
when afifted by us, but, whenever it happens, as it frequently doth 
that, on a @ri@ and careful inveltigation of every circumftance, the 


creditor 
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creditor is himfelf found to be in an indigent and diftrefsful ¢oy. 
dition, the whole debt is generoufly difcharged ; thus the relief of 
one is made fubfervient to the happinefs of doth, and the blefiing ig 
doubled by the mutual participation of it.” The fermon is fenfible 
and perfuafive, and well fitted to enforce the exercife of that parti. 
cular kind of charity it is intended to recommend. From the account 

rinted at the end of the difcourfe, it appears that 1722 debtors have 
Seen difcharged fince the commencement of this inftitution on the 
23d of February 1772. 


III. Preached at W 
1772. By the Rev. 
4to. 1s. Kearfly. 1774. . 

A trifle, ftruck off at a heat, in that a-/a-volée fort of way, 
often miftaken by authors for the impetuofity of infpiration, This 
minikin fermon was written in three hours; it might have bees 
written in one, and the Writer have no reafon to glory in his exploit 


IV. Occafioned by the Death of Elizabeth Stafford, who departed this 
Life March 29, 1774, in the 15th Year of her Age ; together with 


fome Anecdotes concerning her, both previous to and daring het 
laft HInefs. By John Stafford. 6d. Buckland. 


V. Before the Incorporated Society for the Propagation of the Gofpel 
in Foreign Parts, Feb. 18, 1774. By Edmund Lord Bithop of 
Carlifle. 4to. 1s. MHarrifon. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the Ep1toR of th MonTtTutiy ReEvIeEW. 


LLOW me to correct a miftake of ImparTiaL’s, and I have 

[\ done.—He fays, amongft other things, that ‘* Dr. Fothergill 

efcaped the cenfure of the Society, (meaning through partiality) Leeds 

was deemed the agereffor, and di/owned.—On this circumftance (fays 
Impartial) I make no comment.” 

But the circumftance is not true; Leeds was not difowned: it ade 
mits not, therefore, of the comment fuggefted, That Leeds was con-* 
demned unjuftly, and the Society guilty of grofs partiality. 

| AMICUS, 


CANTIAN US informs us that Mr. Lewis, whom we fuppofed 
to have been the Tranflator of the Antiquities of Richborough*, 
has been dead thefe twenty years; that Mr. L. was only the Author 
of the Difertation annexed ; and that the Tranflator of Dr. Battely’s 
Latin work is (as our Correfpondent has been informed) one of the 
fix preachers at Canterbury cathedral. 





n, in the Diocefe of Winchefter, May 24, 
« Humbly infcribed to the Audience, 











* See Review for April, p. 318. 





*,* The Gentleman who fent the Plan for public Examinations, a 
Cambridge, defiring that it might be inferted in the next Review) 
feems to have miftaken the nature and defign of our work. : 


ERRATUM in our laft. 
P. 3045 pare 3, 1.95 for do not, read does net. 








¥,,. 





